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Keep Your Investments Adjusted 
to CHANGING CONDITIONS 


The investor who follows a planned 
program under the guidance of our Staff 
has the assurance that all new develop- 
ments and potential influences are being 
constantly appraised with respect to 
their possible effects on his individual 
investment program. Changes in invest- 
ment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful study 
of every pertinent factor. 


Keen discrimination is required to de- 
termine the issues which have the best 
prospects for income and long term 
capital appreciation. It is a problem re- 
quiring the knowledge and experience of 
an organization devoting its full time 
to the analysis and determination of 


i at i lues. 
Personalized Supervision Solves — 
Your Problem 


After all, handling investments is a business in itself, ’ 
a supplemental business carried on by the investor for High Renewal Rate 
the purpose of increasing his income, adding to his prin- 


cipal and safeguarding his future. No business can be Convincing evidence of the value of our personal super- 
successful if carried on in a haphazard manner. Knowledge visory service is to be found in the high rate of renewals 
and experience are essential to its planning and operation if 


capital is to be conserved and an adequate income derived. year after year. Many clients have been subscribers to 


our service continuously for 25 years. 
Without guidance in a world of swiftly changing develop- 


ments the investor is like a mariner without a compass. You, too, should follow the example of these successful 
Few investors have the time or training to plan and 


‘se thei lly and rian Ra investors and enroll for personal investment supervision 
en ee eee with FinancraL Wortp ResearcH Bureau. The fee is 
a happy solution to their problem by turning the task pase 
over to us. surprisingly moderate. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
Mail this coupon for fur- 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


ther information, or bet- C1 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service 


I] d F for the Investor.” 
ter stilt send us a lst of C0 I enclose a list of my present — = — purchase — 
; and would like to have you explain whether your service wou 
_— holdings and let us be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost will be for 
explain how our Person- supervision. My objectives are 


(— Income (—0 Capital Enhancement 0 Safety 


alized Sup erussory Service It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


will point the way to 
better investment results. 
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Available on request. 


You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading ‘Market Pointers,” 
a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Research De- 
partment. Contains major 
articles; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 
forecasts . . . For your copy, 
write today to Dept. F-], 


FRANCIS L DUPONT &Co._ | 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Other 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


GOLF: vour cerr 


SHOULDER makes the 


amazing difference! 


One of the most startling discoveries to 
emerge from wide-research in the golf swing: 
is that your game literally hinges en your 
left shoulder! ‘ 

How this is so and how to use this great 
discovery to improve your own game be- 
yond all expectation in a matter of short 
weeks is set forth in THE GOLF SECRET 
by Dr. H. A. Murray--a medical doctor, 
golfer, and golf researcher, who has ap- 
plied his expert knowledge of anatomy in 
this sweeping and utterly different study of 
the golf swing. 

His method has now been tested on a 
large scale:and been found to yield simply 
astounding results! Not only do golf scores 
take a sudden drop, but wth the new meth- 
od good golf is a hundred times easier than 
a it is NATURAL (not strained) 
golf. 

You may find out “the golf secret” for 
yourself, without risk. See below. 


Fully illustrated ORDER NOW: 
THE GOLF SECRET by H. A. Murray 
$2.50 Postfree @ 5-Day Money-Back Guarantee 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 104-K 
251 W. 19th St., New York 11 














GOODSYEAR 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors 
has declared today the fol- 
lowing dividends: 
$1.25 per share for the third 
quarter of 1954 upon the $5 
Preferred Stock, payable Sep- 
tember 15, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business August 16, 1954. 
75 cents per share upon the 
Common Stock, payable Sep- 
tember 15, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business August 16, 1954. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
By Arden E. Firestone, Secretary 
Akron, Ohio, July 7, 1954 























Borg-Warner 
® 
MOOLSHADE 


TRUSCON 


Light and air 
IN 


heat and glare 


OUT 


Most efficient of all shading devices, Borg-Warner KoolShade Sun Screen 
is now available for use with equally famous Truscon Double-Hung Steel 
Windows. 

Now—homes, schools, hospitals and other institutions, commercial and 
industrial buildings equipped with Truscon Double-Hung Steel Windows 
can have all the added benefits of KoolShade. 

A bronze wire miniature outside venetian blind, KoolShade blocks up 
to 90% of the sun’s heat rays. Lets in light and air, shuts out heat and 
glare. Alone keeps rooms as much as 15° cooler, and with air conditioning, 
greatly reduces the load on the system, thus cuts cost. Provides complete 
visibility, controls glare, keeps out insects. 

Developed and produced by Borg-Warner’s Ingersoll Products Division, 
KoolShade Sun Screen is a striking example of how— 


B=W engineering makes it work 
B=W production makes it available 


Ws 
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Cross section of KoolShade showing how 
it blocks sun’s heat rays at various elevations. 


Almost every American benefits 
every day from the 185 products made by 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: ATKINS SAW ¢ BORG & BECK 
BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL @ BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS e CALUMET STEEL ¢ CLEVELAND 
COMMUTATOR ¢ DETROIT GEAR ¢ FRANKLIN STEEL ¢ HYDRALINE PRODUCTS e INGERSOLL PRODUCTS 
INGERSOLL STEEL ¢ LONG MANUFACTURING e LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. ¢ MARBON 
MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS ¢ MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT ¢ MORSE CHAIN ¢ MORSE CHAIN 
CO., LTD, e NORGE ¢ PESCO PRODUCTS e REFLECTAL « ROCKFORD CLUTCH e SPRING DIVISION 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ¢ WARNER GEAR ¢ WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. © WOOSTER DIVISION 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1954 = 1953 


9 Months to June 30 
Gleaner Harvester $1.31 $0.90 


6 Months to June 30 


Consol. Paper *2.10 *2.09 
Finance Co. of Amer.....  a2.25 a2.26 
Monsanto Chemical 2.12 2.51 
Woodward Iron 3.62 3.64 


24 Weeks to June 20 
American Enka 2.00 3.40 


24 Weeks to June 19 
Chesapeake Industries.... 0.22 0.25 
Consolidated Laundries .. 1.36 1.20 


24 Weeks to June 12 
Wagner Baking 0.15 0.66 


12 Months to May 31 
Eastern Utilities Assoc... 2.39 2.60 
El Paso Electric 2.13 2.00 
Gulf States Utilities 1.91 1.67 
Iowa-Illinois Gas & El... 2.08 2.41 
Montana Power 2.62 2.74 
New Orleans Pub. Serv... 2.97 2.83 
Oklahoma Natural Gas... 1.27 1.31 
Penna. Power & Light.... 3.18 
Public Service (Indiana) 2.33 
San Diego Gas & Elec.... 1.30 
Sierra Pacific Power.... 2.46 
South Carolina El. & Gas..1.23 
Southern Utah Power.... 1.02 


9 Months to 

0.35 

Robbins & Myers 7.22 

Superior Oil (Cal.)...... 19.76 
Walker (Hiram) -Gooder- 

ham & Worts 5.24 


6 Months to 
American Box Board.... 1.65 
Binks Mfg. 1.35 
et res 0.26 
Buffalo Forge 1.09 
Eagle-Picher Co 0.62 
Gossard (CH. W.)....... 0.88 
Int'l Shoe 1.49 
Scott & Fetzer 1.27 
Shamrock Oil & Gas.... 2.23 
South Bend Lathe Wks... 
Struthers Wells 
Tokheim Corp 
Wayne Pump 





12 Months to April 30 
Brown-Forman Distillers. 2.70 3.20 
Charmin Paper Mills 3.90 3.23 
Crown Zellerbach . 3.52 
Selby Shoe i 0.45 
Truax-Traer Coal 2.21 
True Temper 2.29 


6 Months to April 30 

Continental Motors 0.71 1.01 
12 Months to March 31 

American Dairies 6.13 4.10 
Canadian Collieries . *0.08 
Johnston Testers 1.07 1.33 
Longines-Wittnauer Watch 2.70 2.65 
Pettibone Mulliken 3.65 5.78 
Ray-O0-Vac Co. 2.2.5... 2.50 2.07 
ee ee ees 1.11 
Zonolite Co. 0.47 


9 Months to March 31 
aS OS Bereeeee yt 4.58 4.85 
6 Months to March 31 
Nat'l Presto Industries... 0.91 1.08 
White Eagle Oil 0.14 0.46 
52 Weeks to January 2 
RKO Pictures D095 D2.60 


*Canadian currency. a—Combined common 
stock. D—Deficit. 














Trade decline has moderated labor's demands, but in 
most fields hasn't halted them. New steel contract 


will have significant influence on other industries 


avorable business conditions and 
F full employment give labor a 
bargaining advantage which it has 
‘used to the full during the postwar 
period. Every year has brought an- 
other “round” of wage increases. In 
the past, falling business and mount- 
ing unemployment have almost 1n- 
variably brought wage cuts or, at the 
very least, have prevented wages 
from rising. Judging from the CIO 
contention that unemployment has 
reached such disastrous proportions 
as to require emergency action by 
the Federal Government, it might be 
assumed that the current wage situa- 
tion involves widespread cuts in pay. 


Actually Few Cuts 


In a few abnormally depressed 
fields — notably textiles — there ac- 
tually have been a number of reduc- 
tions. And John L. Lewis, normally 
in the forefront of any move to boost 
wages, has conspicuously refrained 
from disturbing the status quo in coal 
mining even though he could have 
reopened his contracts with coal pro- 
ducers some time ago. But these 
cases are far from typical; in most 
industries, unions have been demand- 
ing higher pay as soon as their old 
contracts expired. | 

Despite all the sound and fury 
over the so-called “guaranteed an- 
nual wage,” nothing has actually been 
accomplished in this field, and there 
seems little chance that any major 
union will make an all-out drive for 
this new gadget until auto workers’ 
contracts expire next year. Nor has 
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WAGES STILL IN 
UPWARD TREND 


there been the usual emphasis on 
“productivity.” In fact, there has 
been much less public discussion of 
any arguments either for or against 
wage increases; now that unions can 
no longer lay their problems in Gov- 
ernment’s lap with the assurance of 
obtaining a favorable decision, neither 
they ‘nor employers feel the same 
need for influencing public opinion, 
and in consequence both sides have 
paid more attention to actual bar- 
gaining and less to forensics. 
Several favorite union arguments 
for higher pay have had to be soft- 
pedaled lately. “Ability to pay,” so 
burning an issue when corporate 
earnings were improving, has now, 
of course, become irrelevant. And 
the necessity for additional wage 
hikes in order to permit workers to 
keep up with rising living costs 
(which never had any validity any- 
way, since wages have consistently 
advanced faster than the cost of liv- 
ing throughout the postwar period ) 
can no longer be cited now that prices 
have stopped advancing. Though 
they worked 1.1 hours less a week 
in June 1954 than a year earlier, 
factory workers’ weekly pay declined 
by only 36 cents over the twelve- 
months’ period, and the microscopic 
increase in the cost of living during 
this interval was largely or com- 
pletely offset by lower income taxes. 
There have been wide variations in 
the amounts of wage increases nego- 
tiated so far this year. In general, 
those which became effective early 
in the year tended to be larger than 









Charles P. Cushin 


those which have come since then. 
In January, for instance, employes 
of the two large can manufacturers 
got a 15-cent “package” (including 
a wage increase of 8% cents) after 
a strike of over five weeks’ duration; 
Consolidated Edison granted a raise 
of 14 cents an hour to 24,000 workers 
and the Pratt & Whitney division of 
United Aircraft settled with 23,000 
AFL Machinists for 26 cents, includ- 
ing 11 cents of straight wages. But 
with a few other exceptions, most 
1954 wage hikes have cost employers 
five to eight cents an hour. 


The Steel "Package" 


One of the latest—and most im- 
portant—exceptions has been in the 
steel industry. Last month, the 
United Steel Workers won a wage 
increase of five cents an hour, plus 
an addition of two cents to the con- 
tribution by both employe and em- 
ployer to the insurance fund, plus a 
three-cent addition to the pension 
fund (financed solely by employers) 
to permit raising minimum pensions 
for 30-year employes from $100 a 
month to $140. The total cost of the 
package, ten cents an hour, was un- 
expectedly large; it had been anti- 
cipated that steel producers would be 
able to settle for five to eight cents. 
The USW estimates the cost of the 
pension liberalization at five cents, 
which would bring the total package 
to twelve cents. 

It is undoubtedly more than a 
coincidence that the United Rubber 

Please turn to page 23 


Distillers in Earnings Slump 


With certain exceptions, the leading companies have 


had sharp declines in profits so far this year. Corby, 
National Distillers and Hiram Walker are doing better 


he outlook for the tax-burdened 

distilling industry at present is 
not bright. Business was so slow 
during the early months of this year 
that three of the leaders slipped into 
the red. Although Schenley showed 
a net profit for its fiscal nine months 
it was only because of a cushion pro- 
vided by profits realized in its first 
fiscal quarter. 

Relief from the $10.50 per gallon 
tax (raised from $9.00 in 1951) 
was turned down by the recent Con- 
gress, which deferred a scheduled re- 
duction of $1.50 until April 1 next. 
Average state taxes rose in 1953 to 
$1.50 per gallon, making the total tax 
$12.00. Ten years earlier the Fed- 
eral tax was only $6.00 (although 
double the $3.00 of 1941) and the 
average state tax was $1.03, a total 
of $7.03. Prior to the outbreak of 
World War II the total tax stood at 
$3.98. 

High taxes clearly will not help the 
distilling and retail liquor business in 
a year when public purchasing power 
has declined. The domestic liquor in- 
dustry also suffered a legislative set- 
back when a bill calling for extension 
of the whisky bonding period failed 
to get past the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. By permitting distillers to 
hold untaxed whiskey stocks in bond 
for 12 years instead of eight, the 
measure would have deferred the time 
for payment of the excise tax, which 


Distillers Corp.-Seagrams 


presently falls due after the eight-year 
period. Distillers who hold whiskey 
longer than eight years must pay the 
tax anyway on the unsold lots. This 
of course adds to the strain on work- 
ing capital. 

Inasmuch as 16 million gallons will 
reach the age limit this year, 26 mil- 
lion in 1955 and 88 million in 1956, 
some form of tax relief should be 
forthcoming. But that would not solve 
the basic problem of lagging per- 
capita consumption which, for dis- 
tilled spirits, was down to 1.22 gal- 
lons last year against an average of 


1.27 for the latest ten-year period, 
and 1954 will doubtless witness a fur- 
ther decline. The distillers have been 
cutting prices on some brands to help 
reduce inventories but whiskey is still 
a high priced luxury. 

Earnings results of individual com- 
panies present some wide contrasts. 
Why has Schenley Industries been 
doing so poorly while National Dis- 
tillers Products is improving its re- 
sults? Hiram Walker and Corby, 
which is small by comparison, are do- 
ing much better meanwhile, report- 
ing improved earnings for both fiscal 
1953 and the first nine months of 
fiscal 1954. 

Basically, Schenley appears to have 
inventory trouble. The dollar value 
of its whiskey and other stocks at the 
end of its 1953 fiscal year amounted 
to 55 per cent of 1953 sales compared 
with 38 per cent for National Dis- 
tillers, 31 per cent for Hiram Walker, | 
and 29 per cent for Distillers-Sea- 
grams. Schenley’s inventories also 
amounted to 61 per cent of net cur- 
rent assets compared with less than 
54 per cent for National Distillers. 
Schenley ascribed its earnings drop 
to higher expenses and a decline in 
sales of beer and wine (pretax earn- 
ings for the fiscal nine months were 
down 61 per cent), and the inventory 
situation meanwhile added to ex- 
pense. Schenley recently has cut the 
price of a bonded brand by about 11 
per cent and has added a new 86- 
proof straight whiskey to retail for 
$3.99 a fifth. This may possibly im- 
prove its competitive position at a 
time when more straight whiskey is 
being marketed; during the postwar 
years the trend has been away from 
blends. 


National Distillers is benefiting 


Leaders in the Distilling Industry 


c————— Earned Per Share ————, 
c—Annual—, cow Interi 
1952 1953 1953 1954 


$2.81 $1.83 a$1.36 a$1.49 
a. ae 


2.35 ‘320 , : 
2.35 3.20 N.R. N.R. 
4.25 4.32 b3.39 b3.18 
1.69 1.45 c0.42 = c0.07 
11306 LB c0.26 0.29 
1.29 0.34 c¢cD0.07 cD1.69 
149.3 169.3 0.92 0.63 c0.34 cD0.36 
b1.41 —_b0.52 


426.5 421.3 2.76 1.53 
307.0 337.3 5.43 6.62 b5.02 b5.24 


*Paid or declared to July 14. a—Six months. b—Nine months. c—Three months. e—Based on new 12% cents quarterly rate. _ on $1.00 
annual payment; quarterly payment reduced from 50 cents to 25 cents. h—1953 fiscal year. i—1954 fiscal year. s—Paid 5% stock. x—No dividend 
action taken January 14. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. Note: H. Corby, Distillers Corporation and Walker dividends payable in Canadian funds. 
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Company 


American Distilling 
Brown-Forman Distillers ....Apr. 30 
Corby (H.) Distillery Aug. 31 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams ....July 31 
Glenmore Distilleries : 
National Distillers Products. . Dec. 31 
Park & Tilford Distillers 
Publicker Industries 
Schenley Industries 
Walker (Hiram)-Gooderham 

& Worts 


ended 
Sept. 30 


1952 


$65.4 
h106.4 
62.8 
741.8 
62.6 
470.1 
61.1 


1953 


$65.7 
1114.0 
68.6 
793.5 
61.5 
488.7 
53.5 


c—— Dividends, 
1952 1953 #1954 
$2.00 $1.50 
0.80 0.60 
0.50 0.50 
1.70 0.60 
1.00 0.3714 
1.75 ? 0.50 
3.00 oie. Oe 
s s None A 
2.00 2.00 - 1.25 18 
3.00 


3.75. . 225 60 











from growing chemical lines which 
may be expected to return earnings 
of 80 cents to $1.00 per share by 
1955-56. It has disposed of its low- 
margined wine business and unprofit- 
able anti-freeze lines, and the resin 
business of its U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals division was also recently 
sold. Some new chemical plants al- 
ready are or will be in operation this 
year. Mainly because of successful 
diversification, the upward trend in 
earnings, which began last year, 
should continue although all the 
ground lost during the 1950-52 pe- 
riod of decline may not be regained. 
Little, however, can be said for the 
other domestic distillers at the present 
time. 


Trend Favors Canadians 


Canadian producers are benefiting 
from a postwar trend in their favor. 
Hiram Walker, which has plants both 
in the U. S. and Canada, has pointed 
out that the present rate of sale of 
Canadian whiskies in the U. S. is 
eight bottles to each ten bottles of 
Scotch compared with a 1939 ratio 
of three bottles to ten of Scotch. 
Hiram Walker is the maker of Ca- 
nadian Club and six other Canadian 
whiskey brands and it owns a ma- 
jority of the voting stock of H. Corby 
Distillery which also has six Ca- 
nadian brands. (Corby has increased 
its business further through the addi- 
tion of some leading brands of United 
Rum Merchants of London, England, 
which it is distributing.) Hiram 
Walker, one of the first to introduce 
a stillage by-product used for poul- 
try, turkey and swine rations, has 
just completed a new plant which will 
multiply its present capacity for pro- 
duction of vitamin-like concentrates 
used to improve livestock feeds. 

The better grade shares in the dis- 
tilling group are Hiram Walker, Na- 
tional Distillers, and Distillers-Sea- 
grams. The last-named has enjoyed 
good growth in the past but it con- 
tinues to confine its manufacturing 
activities to distilling without enter- 
ing into other phases such as National 
Distillers’ chemicals and Schenley’s 
pharmaceuticals. It does have an in- 
vestment, however, in Royalite Oil 
Company which is engaged in vari- 
ous Louisiana oil and gas projects, 
a speculative venture which may or 
may not bring large returns. 
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A $20,000 Portfolio of 
Under-Exploited Stocks 


While these issues are not the blue chips that have led the 


rise of the past several years, they are of good grade, 


afford liberal yields, and are sound values at present prices 


ver the past several years com- 
mon stock prices have steadily 
advanced—when looked upon as a 
group—and the selected list from 
which the regular market averages 
are compiled has risen into the 
highest area in close to a quarter cen- 
tury. Yet the opportunities for select- 
ing issues offering good income as 
well as promise of enhancement are 
by no means exhausted. 

It is a truism that no two securi- 
ties are exactly alike, and that no two 
issues at any time offer exactly the 
same possibilities. “Alike as two peas 
in a pod” is a description that does 
not apply to investment securities. 
Even were two to measure up the 
same in investment merit, one would 
attract a larger or a stronger follow- 
ing than the other, and marketwise 
each would put on its own per- 
formance. 

Thus, over the past several years, 
while many individual issues have 
been moving into high ground, others 
of equal merit, statistically, have 
moved sluggishly, if at all. Yet op- 
portunities for enhancement exist in 
the last named group. 

The accompanying portfolio com- 
prises ten common stocks, and pro- 
vides for the investment of $20,000. 
It is made up of six issues carrying 
high investment ratings, the four 


others being stocks which fail to 
classify for the A or B+ ratings 
mainly because of seasonal or other 
factors which at times tend to ob- 
scure basic, long term, sound invest- 
ment characteristics. None of the 
ten has been among the issues which 
have blazed a trail across the daily 
financial tabulations. 


Long Dividend Records 


However, all are of good grade. 
Each represents a company that oc- 
cupies an important position in the 
forefront of its own industry, and 
their names are instantly identifiable. 
Each has an outstanding earnings 
record, and dividend payments of all 
but one stretch back into the years 
preceding the depression of the early 
1930s. Six of them in fact have paid 
dividends every year since before 
World War I: Beech-Nut Packing, 
(1902), Hazel-Atlas Glass (1908), 
International Shoe (1913), MacAn- 
drews & Forbes (1903), Public Ser- 
vice Electric & Gas (N. J.) (1907) 
and Woolworth since 1912. 

’ The portfolio is well balanced and 
returns a yield of 6.4 per cent on the 
basis of current prices. It is adapted 
to the requirements of the average 
businessman, either as a supplement 
to an existing portfolio or for the in- 

vestment of new funds. 7 


$20,000 Portolio Yields 6.4 Per Cent 


Shares Common Shares 

50 Beech-Nut Packing ........... 
60 Chesapeake & Ohio............ 
100 Hazel-Atlas Glass ............. 
60 Glidden Company ............. 
50 International Shoe ............ 
100 Lambert Company ............ 
50 MacAndrews & Forbes......... 
60 Peoples Drug Stores............ 


70 Public Service Electric & Gas... 
Woolworth (F. W.)............ 


Totals 


eoeeer eer eee eee ese ses 








Recent Annual 
Price Cost Income 
as ae 33 $1,650 $80 
ca 35 2,100 180 
‘acs 20 2,000 120 
i ainene 34 2,040 120 
area 40 2,000 120 
te 22 2,200 150 
ate 41 2,050 150 
hats 32 1,920 120 
ane 27 1,890 112 
See 44 2,200 125 
4 $20,050 $1,277 
ovate 6.4% 


Coppers Should 


Have Good Year 


Demand got off to a slow start, but in recent months 


the supply situation has been tightening and current 


trade upturn will be an important supporting factor 


pte’ demand and a tightening 
supply situation over the past 
several months have combined to im- 
prove the outlook for the copper in- 
dustry and its principal units. Most 
of the producers and custom smelters 
entered July with the month’s pro- 
jected production entirely sold out, 
some reporting that a large part of 
August output also had been taken. 
With the metal in demand, the domes- 
tic price appears firmly established at 
30 cents a pound. Until recently 
some consumers still retained hopes 
that a lower price would be a mid- 
summer development. 


Two Basic Props 


Broadly, two factors support the 
present situation: the current upturn 
in general business with the accom- 
panying fading of fears of any imme- 
diate serious trade recession, and the 
fact that consumers of copper products 
had allowed their inventories to run 
down during the period that Chile was 
endeavoring (unsuccessfully) to force 
the world to pay 35.5 cents a pound, 
f.o.b, Chile, for copper produced from 
mines in that country—mines owned 
largely by Anaconda, Kennecott and 
other American corporations. 

Following decontrol of copper 
prices in this country on February 25 
of last year, the metal jumped over- 
night from 24.5 cents a pound to 
29.75 cents, with some producers ex- 
acting up to 32 cents. Several weeks 
later the Chilean government decided 
that the world price of about 30 cents 
could be jacked up to 35.5 cents and 
it took over the marketing of all cop- 
per produced within its borders— 
then running around 30,000 tons a 
month. 

As it was worked out, the produc- 
ing companies continued to ship and 
collect for such small amounts of cop- 
per as they were able to sell at the 
Government’s new high price, but 
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were permitted to retain only about 
23 cents a pound, the 12.5-cent dif- 
ference going to the Government. 
Mainly a bookkeeping operation, it 
promised to become a highly produc- 
tive source of income for Chile. But 
it didn’t work out that way, since 
neither the domestic nor the world 
market showed interest in Chile’s 
high-priced copper, and the unsold 
tonnage steadily increased until early 
this year it amounted to about 
180,000 tons. 

Even at the domestic level of 29.50 
to 30 cents, American consumers 
were reluctant to buy, partly because 
business had been slowing down 
steadily and it was considered better 
policy to cut into inventories. The 
view was buttressed by growing evi- 
dence that Chile was not going to be 
able to maintain its position. Ef- 
forts to induce the United States to 
bail out the Chilean Government were 
fruitless. Then, on last March 25, 
Chile became realistic and accepted a 
United States offer of 30 cents a 
pound for 100,000 tons of its surplus, 
the metal to be added to the Ameri- 
can stockpile. With the deadlock 
broken, Chile has been selling copper 
to the United Kingdom and to Eu- 
rope (at about 29 cents, Chilean 
ports) in competition with Rhodesian 
producers who have retaliated by sell- 


ing metal to American interests. Chile 
now is reported to have reduced its 
surplus to a near-vanishing point and 
is seeking ways to boost production 
by the American-owned copper prop- 
erties. 

The rising demand for copper ap- 
pears fairly well distributed over the 
list of consumers, with wire and cable 
manufacturers showing somewhat 
more interest than others. Despite 
increased shipments, they also report 
that their order backlogs have been 
increasing. 

The improved demand for later de- 
livery and the uptrend in current 
business are yet to show up in the 
copper statistics. The latest available 
figures, representing May output and 
deliveries, reflect operating schedules 
based on conditions in March and 
April. It takes time to mine, smelt, 
refine and ship. May output of crude 
copper, 78,176 tons, compared with 
77,463 in April. Refined copper pro- 
duction was 108,403 tons, vs. 112,617 
in April. Over the first five months 
this year refined copper output 
slightly exceeded the same 1953 peri- 
od—553,615 tons against 553,270. 


Earnings Outlook 


Second half earnings of the copper 
producers are expected to make fairly 
good comparisons with the 1953 half- 
year, but thus far only Magma, one 
of the smaller units, has reported. 
Dividend policies of the leaders are 
unlikely to be affected by nearby re- 
sults. Yields, naturally, are liberal, 
and for the most part the shares are 
selling at prices which appear to have 
amply discounted the effects of a trade 
recession and other difficulties which 
turned out to be considerably less 
severe than had been feared. 

Because of the nature of the in- 


The Copper Producers 


Earned Per Share—————, 


Co *Sales ——, 
1952 1953 
$478.1 $439.9 
50.8 65.0 
53.4 41.4 


11.7 
22.9 
23.1 
476.7 
15.3 
28.5 
292.5 


Company 
Anaconda 
Calumet & Hecla 
Cerro de Pasco.. 
Consol. Copper- 

mines 
Howe Sound ... 
Inspiration 
Kennecott 


1952 


0.89 
5.87 


al.66 
al.70 
a3.69 
a7.96 
0.92 
. a3.54 
Phelps Dodge .. 262. 3.45 


* Millions. ft Declared or paid to July 14. 
c—Six months. e—Plus stock. 


e-—Annual—7 


a$4.61 a$3.52 


a—Before depletion and/or depreciation. 


773 Months— 
1953 1954 


$0.93 $0.47 
1.61 0.43 0.39 
1.43 0.28-(0.19 


al.80 0.41 0.37 
a0.62 0.21 0.09 
a4.21 a0.99 a0.81 
a8.20 a2.01 al1.70 
4.76 2.30 ¢3.29 


a5.12 eer «eis 
0.96 0.99 


7~Dividends— 
1953 +1954 


$3.00 $1.50 
0.75 0.30 
e1.25 0.50 


0.95 0.40 
0.65 0.20 
3.00 1.00 
6.00 2.50 

b None 
2.00 2.00 
2.60 1.70 


1953 


3.83 
b—Paid stock. 
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dustry, and the possibility that the 
present firm price structure may yet 
be weakened by developments in the 
world market or by changes in the 
Chilean political situation, as well as 
by too-enthusiastic expansion of do- 


mestic production, commitments in 
the copper shares should represent 
only a modest part of one’s invested 
capital, and may well be confined to 
such leading issues as Phelps Dodge, 
Kennecott and Anaconda. THE END 


American ‘T'elephone— 


Premier Investment 


World's most widely held stock isn't likely to raise 


its dividend over the next few years, but owners can 


count on steady income. Frequent rights add "extras" 


ormally the percentage rate of 
N growth in revenues or earnings 
shown by a business enterprise tends 
to vary inversely with its size. Or- 
ganizations which double or triple 
their sales or net incomes every few 
years are usually those which, were 
rather small to start with. This fact 
makes even more impressive the tre- 
mendous expansion shown by Amer- 
ican Telephone, which is the largest 
domestic corporation in terms of as- 
sets and ranks second only to General 
Motors in revenues. 


Has Enviable Record 


The substantial and continuous 
gain in gross shown in the table has 
been matched by the increase in net 
income applicable to the stock. This 
amounted to $170 million in 1944; 
it has risen in every subsequent year 
except 1947, and equaled $479 mil- 
lion in 1953. There are many stocks 
enthusiastically hailed as growth is- 
sues which cannot match this record. 
But obviously no one thinks of Tele- 
phone in these terms, for the company 
has shown only a small increase in 
per share earnings during this period 
(practically no increase whatever if 
measured from 1940), has not in- 
creased its dividend rate, and is not 
likely to do so. 

Since 1945, the Bell System has 
added about 20 million telephones to 
the 22 million then in use, has vastly 
improved the quality of the service 
offered, and has increased its gross 
plant account from $5.7 billion to 
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nearly $13.1 billion. The huge sums 
of money needed to do this could 
never have been obtained from with- 
held earnings even if no dividends 
whatever had been paid; they have 
come to some extent from sale of 
stock to employes but have largely 
been accounted for by sale of six is- 
sues of convertible debentures (one in 
each postwar year except for 1948 
and 1950) totaling over $2.6 billion, 
and by later conversion of these de- 
bentures into common stock. 

The latter process has been a 
source of substantial revenues, since 
conversion, under the terms of these 
debentures, has required payment to 
the company of a premium varying 
with different issues of debentures 





American Telephone 


Earned 
Revenues Per *Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $1,051 $9.76 $9.00 187 -140 
1938.. 1,053 832 9.00 150%-111 
1939.. 1,107 10.18 9.00 171%4-148 
1940.. 1,174 11.26 9.00 17514-145 
1941.. 1,299 10.26 9.00 16834-115%4 
1942.. 1,469 8.79 9.00 13434-101% 
1943.. 1,648 946 9.00 158%4-127% 
1944.. 1,770 8.76 9.00 1667%-156 
1945.. 1,931 8.78 9.00 1964-157 
1946.. 2,094 10.12 9.00 20014-15934 
1947.. 2,225 7.50 9.00 17434-14934 
1948.. 2,625 952 9.00 15854-147% 
1949.. 2,893 9.22 9.00 15054-138 
1950.. 3,262 1212 9.00 16134-145% 
1951.. 3,639 11.00 9.00 1634-150 
1952.. 4,040 10.43 9.00 16134-150% 
1953.. 4,417 11.32 9.00 16114-152% 


1954.. a4,548 all.49 b6.75 b170 -156 


*Has paid dividends in every year since 1881. 
a—Twelve months ended May 31. b—Through 
July 14. 








between $36 and $50 per share of 
stock received. Primarily because of 
large scale conversions, stock out- 
standing increased from 20.2 mil- 
lion shares at the end of 1945 to 
42.3 million shares eight years later ; 
hence the failure of earnings per 
share to reflect more fully the mete- 
oric rise in net income. 

While this dilution has prevented 
the stock from joining the ranks of 
growth issues, it has had its com- 
pensations. For one thing, it has 
involved issuance to stockholders of 
rights whose typical value during the 
past three years has been around 
$2.50 a share. Thus, in effect, the 
stock has been on an annual dividend 
basis of $11.50 rather than $9, though 
obviously shareholders cannot count 
on a windfall of this size every year. 


Regulatory Aspects 


Another advantage which is more 
difficult to demonstrate is the favor- 
able effect on the various regulatory 
commissions which pass on the com- 
pany’s rate structure. Telephone’s 
need for added funds, and thus for 
an adequate return on capital with 
which to attract them, has been so 
huge and so obvious that regulatory 
bodies have, on the whole, been will- 
ing to permit reasonably generous 
rate increases. Telephone earned 5.8 
per cent on its investment during 
1951, 5.9 per cent the following year 
and 6.1 per cent in 1953. These 
rates are below the prewar average 
of some 6.6 per cent, but they repre- 
sent an improvement over the experi- 
ence of the early postwar years. 

Please turn to page 23 


News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


Burlington Mills C+ 

At 14, a 1954 high, stock at least 
partially discounts expected benefits 
from acquisition of Pacific Mills. 
(Pays 15c quarterly.) Burlington has 
acquired 485,000 shares of Pacific 
Mills at $50 a share, or a total cost 
of $24.3 million. This gives Bur- 
lington ownership of over 51 per cent 
of Pacific’s stock. Burlington also 
recently offered to purchase 380,000 
shares of Goodall-Sanford common 
out of 556,077 outstanding. Stock 
will be accepted on tender at $20 per 
share until July 26. 


Celanese C+ 

Shares at 22 (vs.’53 high of 383%) 
appear to discount near-term textile 
uncertainties. (Pays 12Y%c quarter- 
ly.) Company has developed a new 
acetate yarn, called X-100, that it 
hopes will compete strongly with both 
nylon and cotton. Called a “modified 
acetate,” the new yarn has a higher 
melting point than conventional ace- 
tate, it washes better, has higher dye- 
ability and lacks the clamminess asso- 
ciated with some synthetic fibres. The 
hope is that it will enable acetate to 


recapture some of its lost market from 
nylon. 


Consolidated Gas (Balt.) A 

Now at 29, stock of this high grade 
utility yields 4.8 per cent. (Paid $1.05 
thus far in 1954; paid $1.40 in 1953.) 
For the first five months, operating 
revenues were $46.7 million, a $3.1 
million rise over the comparable 
period last year; lower earnings of 
93 cents per share, compared with 
$1.02 in the similar period last year, 
reflected higher operating costs and 
taxes. Gas revenues gained 16 per 
cent, total electric revenues gained 
3 per cent but industrial electric rev- 
enues dropped 4 per cent partially 
because of Bethlehem Steel’s’ new 
generating plant at Sparrow Point. 
According to president Charles P. 
Crane, however, the decline in indus- 
trial activity was not as pronounced 
3 


in the company’s territory as in other 
sections. 


Eagle-Picher C+ 

Stock, now at 22, is speculative. 
(Paid 60c thus far in 1954; paid 
$1.50 in 1953.) For $9.9 million the 
company will purchase all the capital 
stock of Fabricon Products, a maker 
of foundation panels, deadener fiber, 
other products for the automotive in- 
dustry, plastic products, waxed paper 
and cellophane wrappers. Fabricon’s 
sales last year were $27.1 million and 
earnings were $1.2 million. For the 
six months ended May 31, Eagle- 
Picher reported sales of $32.4 mil- 
lion and earnings of $609,188 or 62 
cents per share compared with $45.5 
million sales and earnings of $1.8 
million or $1.81 a share in the like 
period a year ago. 


Erie Railroad C+ 
Shares are improving in stature 
but are fundamentally speculative ; 
recent price, 17. (Paid $1.75 in 1953; 
75c thus far in 1954.) Though the 
Erie has already experienced a 16 
per cent year-to-year decline in rev- 
enues, the full year drop should not 
be much more than ten per cent. 
New and expanded plant facilities 
will produce additional freight and 
the mammoth Ford assembly plant 
at Mahwah, N. J., will be in produc- 
tion later this year. By 1955, this one 
factory should provide $9 million of 
traffic annually. The company has 
ordered 100 75-foot flat cars to be 
used for “piggy-back” operations. 


Florida Power & Light C+ 

Stock, now at 48, is a growth issue 
and while yield is only 3.3%, earn- 
ings could easily permit another rise 
in quarterly dividend rate. (Paid 
$1.60 in 1953; 85c so far in 1954.) 
Company expects to more than dou- 
ble its generating capacity by 1961. 
By that time its power plants will 
have a capacity of 1,500,000 kilo- 
watts, compared with 662,000 at 1953 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 
policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


year-end. But in financing such 
an expansion, capitalization ($1989 
million on April 30 last) will have 
been increased to about $453 million. 
Company has recently sold 50,00 
shares of preferred and 245,00 
shares of common stock. 


Food Fair B 

An expanding grocery chain, pro- 
viding a businessman’s type of risk; 
stock recently sold at 45. (Pays 80c 
annually, plus stock in 1953.) Man- 
agement has indicated that earnings 
for the fiscal year ended May 1 
amounted to $2.30 a share compared 
with $1.77 in the previous fiscal peri- 
od. The company’s super-markets 
numbered 195 as of May 1, 33 more 
than a year earlier. Food Fair is 
negotiating for sale to insurance com- 
panies on a lease-back basis $10 mil- 
lion of its super-market and ware: | 
house properties. In addition, public 
financing involving sale of additional 
debentures is likely in the near future. 


Ford Motor of France D+ 

Selling around 1, stock is a radical 
speculation. (Pays no dividend.) A 
plan to merge with Simca Automobile 
Works has been agreed on by di- 
rectors and: will soon be submitted 
to stockholders. The merger, which 
would result in the second largest 
auto company in France, would in- 
volve acquisition by Simca of the 
Ford assets and liabilities. Ford 
stockholders would receive one share 
of Simca stock for 23 Ford shares. 
The American Ford Motor Company 
would maintain its stock participation 
in the enlarged Simca business and 
also continue to provide technical 
assistance. 


Garrett Corporation C+ 

Stock (32) is a businessman's 
growth commitment. (Pays $1.60 
annually.) Net for the fiscal year 
ended June 30 is estimated at $4.50 
per share, against $4.66 (adjusted) 
in 1953. A $95 million backlog 
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for the two AiResearch manufactur- 
ing divisions as of March -31 com- 
pares with $110 million last year and 
some slackening in orders for plane 
accessories is a near-term probability. 
However, the wide diversification 
provided by company’s nine major 
divisions should stand it in good 
stead. A contract has been secured 
to design and construct a cabin air- 
conditioning and pressurization sys- 
tem for France’s new jet transport, 
the SE-210 Caravelle. : 


Kaiser Aluminum C+ 

Stock is speculative and appears 
amply priced at 37. (Paid $1.30, plus 
5% stock in 1953; pd. or decl. 97%c 
so far im 1954.) Company has re- 
vised its method of reporting earnings 
and will now deduct depreciation on 
plant and equipment, including emer- 
gency facilities, plus an allowance for 
future income taxes on the amount by 
which accelerated amortization 
clamed for tax purposes exceeds 
normal charges. On the new basis, 
net income for the final fiscal quar- 
ter ended May 31 was $1.01 per 
share vs. $1.19 (restated) in the like 
period of the previous fiscal year. A 
sales decline from $59.3 million to 
$55.4 million reflected generally low- 
er demand for fabricated products. 
Directors plan consideration of a 
stock dividend in the final quarter of 
the current fiscal year. 


Kresge (S. S.) A 

Although an investment grade situ- 
ation, company is undergoing an ad- 
justment phase; stock at 31 yields 
5.2% on lower $1.60 annual dividend 
rate. The quarterly dividend to be 
paid September 9, to stockholders of 
record August 17, has been cut to 40 
cents a share from 50 cents paid in 
previous periods. Despite steadily 
rising sales, earnings have been de- 
clining for the past four years, in line 
with difficulties being experienced by 
the “five-and-ten-cent” stores in gen- 
eral. Management has explained the 
lower dividend as a move to conserve 
funds for the current modernization 
and expansion program. This year 
will see 21 stores remodeled and 31 
new stores opened. Plans include 25 
new stores for 1955. 


McCord Corporation C+ 
A cyclical speculation, stock cur- 
rently “sells at 19. (Patd $2.25 last 
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year ; $1 so far in 1954.) Net income 
dropped to $1.50 a share for the fiscal 
nine months ended May 31, less than 
half of the $3.44 reported for the 
corresponding 1953 period. A pro- 
ducer of automotive radiators and 
gaskets, and parts for refrigerators 
and air conditioners, McCord has ex- 
perienced reduced demand from its 
original equipment customers, offset- 
ting slightly improved replacement 
business. Air conditioning business 
and automotive sales have not met ex- 
pectations this year. 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas R 

Company must eventually recap- 
italize and shares (now 8) occupy 
an uncertain speculative position. 
(No dividends.) The road is now 
operating trailer truck “piggy-back” 
service between Kansas City and 
Oklahoma City, hauling both its own 
trailers and those of trucking com- 
pany common carriers. Earning 
power of the Katy is expected to be 
substantially strengthened by “piggy- 
back” operation. Eventually, the 
Katy expects to be running trains 
comprised entirely of flatcars loaded 
with truck trailers. 


Pacific Power & Light . * 

Now at 23, stock is a businessman’s 
growth commitment. (Paid $1.12% 
in 1953; in 1954, 30c before May 31 
date of merger and 32%4c completing 
adjustment to new basis.) Consolida- 
tion of this company and Mountain 
States Power recently was effected by 
an exchange of 9 Pacific Power & 
Light shares for each 10 of Mountain 
States. Combined operating revenues 
for the year ended May 31 were $38.3 
million, and net income was $7.4 mil- 
lion, equal to $2.04 per share. But 
net included $1.4 million provided for 
deferred income taxes under an ac- 
celerated amortization allowance, re- 
ducing earnings available for common 
dividends to $1.80. Pro forma earn- 
ings for the preceding year amounted 
to $1.88 per share. 


* Over-the-counter stocks not rated. 


Reo Motors C+ 

Commitments should be held for 
approaching cash distribution; recent 
price 27. Stockholders have approved 
a plan to sell Reo’s assets, except cash 
and receivables, to Henney Motor 
Company, a producer of custom-built 
automobile bodies. Purchase price of 
the transaction, which will become 





effective August 31, is estimated at 
$16.5 million. Reo stockholders will 
receive about $30 a share, and the 
name of Reo Motors will be changed 
to Reo Holding Corporation. Henney 
will assume Reo’s liabilities of ap- 
proximately $18.6 million. 


Seaboard Air Line B 

At 59 shares are reasonably priced, 
but have not attained investment sta- 
tus. (Pays $1 quarterly to yield 
6.9%.) Earnings for the first half of 
1954 fell moderately to $4.37 a share 
vs. $4.86 in the like period of 1953. 
Traffic and revenues have held up 
well and expenses are being kept 
firmly in check. The 32.1 per cent 
ratio of transportation expenses to 
revenues for the period ranks as 
among the lowest for a major rail- 
road. Directors raised the quarterly 
dividend to $1, effective with payment 
on June 25, and a continuation of 
satisfactory earnings might lead to 
another boost later. 


Union Bag & Paper B 

A businessman’s risk, stock, now at 
59, provides a return of 5.1% on an- 
nual dividends totaling $3.00. The 
company has acquired a minority in- 
terest in Hankins Container Cor- 
poration, and the latter has signed 
a contract with Union Bag for a large 
portion of its container board re- 
quirements (previously supplied by 
International Paper and West Vir- 
ginia Pulp). Hankins last year ac- 
counted for 1%4 per cent of totai in- 
dustry shipments and Union Bag 
about 2 per cent. Eventual merger 
of the two companies would present 
strong competition for Container Cor- 
poration, the largest in the industry 
and accounting for more than 5% per 
cent of 1953 shipments. 


Winn & Lovett Grocery C+ 

At 51, up from 1954 low of 31, 
stock reflects firm’s growth prospects. 
(Pays $1.80 annually.) Winn & Lov- 
ett has raised its monthly stock divi- 
dend from 11 cents a share to 15 
cents, payable August 20 to stock of 
record July 20, 1954. In addition, 
stockholders will vote August 6 on a 
proposal to increase the authorized 
common stock to 6 million shares 
from the present 2 million, to provide 
for a three-for-one split. Sales in the 
52 weeks ended June 26 were up 12 
per cent over the corresponding year 
earlier period. 
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Water Supplies Set 


Industry Patterns 


Their adequacy determines the location of plants 
as well as the growth and prosperity of any area. 


Economic use of ocean water now drawing nearer 


On water is one of the prime es- 
sentials of all life, American 
towns and cities grew up along river 
banks, ocean ports and beside lakes. 
All the great cities had ample sources 
of water. Early in the 19th century 
the largest population centers were 
Boston, Philadelphia, New York, 
Baltimore and New Orleans, each 
with its river as well as its port for 
ocean-going ships. The five largest 
cities today are New York, Chicago, 
los Angeles, Philadelphia and De- 
troit. Only Los Angeles is without 
a river or a lake, and to obtain suffi- 
cient fresh water it had to build an 
aqueduct 235 miles long. 

Cities located on the Great Lakes 
or on the great rivers such as the 
Mississippi or the Missouri are fortu- 
nate. During the last 60 years per 
capita water demand has increased 
1.6 times faster than the population 
and water supply engineers believe 
that from now to 1975 industry will 
increase its water use by 250 per 
cent. Some cities use as much as 
500 gallons per capita per day, and 
water consumption by cities with un- 
metered supplies may be greater. 


Drought an Old Story 


Drought is an old story in the 
Southwest where water shortages 
caused farm distress in 1886-95, 
1910-18, 1930-39 and from 1950 
through the present day. Engineers 
point to the more plentiful supplies 
from the great water-sheds of the 
Northwest and speculate on the fea- 
sibility of bringing water down from 
streams descending the Rockies and 
the Cascade Range such as the Co- 
lumbia River. But aside from vast 
expense, this would be an inter-state 
problem and although water-sheds 
know no state boundaries, local gov- 
ernments jealously guard their water 
supplies. It took a Supreme Court 
decision for New York City, whose 
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polluted Hudson River was no longer 
feasible, to obtain an additional 360 
million gallons per day from the Dela- 
ware. As this stream also supplies 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania cities, 
a river master had to be appointed to 
watch how things are working. 

Although the average home re- 
quires only about 40 to 50 gallons 
per person per day, industrial uses 
make per capita needs many times 
greater. Paper-making, textiles, brew- 
ing and distilling, metal refining and 
the chemical industry are great users 
of water. From 75 to 80 tons of 
water are required to make one ton 
of ingot steel, while turning the ingot 
into fabricated products takes about 
175 tons more. A hidden use is tests 
for airplane engines, each of which 
requires from 125,000 to 150,000 gal- 
lons. Some industrial waste is re- 
covered for its by-products, and 
some industries can use the water 
over and over again, but it is not yet 
known just how to treat the seepage, 
often noxious, from any plants, es- 
pecially in the chemical industry. 

The American Water Works As- 
sociation found that one out of every 
seven cities with a population of 10,- 
000 or more (of 500 polled) had to 
restrict water use last summer. These 
shortages arise from the need of new 
sources of supply, new distribution 
mains, and more efficient equipment 
to meet peak demands. By 1975, it is 
pointed out, water utilities will re- 
quire 235 per cent of their 1950 ca- 
pacity. Restrictions on water use are 
not the answer. Sufficient water ex- 
ists, it is believed, if the problem is 
handled intelligently. 

Activities of many kinds are en- 
tered into because water has become 
so precious. In California the snow 
in the High Sierras is measured 
throughout the winter to estimate 
spring run-offs. A geologist searches 
for new underground water sources 


wee 


harles P. Cushing 


for the Southern Railway which must 
know exactly how much water is 
available at any given site in order 
to attract industrial plants using 
thousands of gallons per minute. The 
city of Olathe, Kans., has to buy wa- 
ter from Kansas City, Mo., 23 miles 
away, shipping in 300,000 gallons per 
day by rail when its supply fails. 
South Carolina, which has been run- 
ning dry, has had to draft its water 
laws in line with strict regulations 
adopted in dry western states to 
guard against waste and unnecessary 
use, Last spring, Cuyahoga County 
in Ohio authorized farm, industry and 
city representatives to draft a pro- 
gram of soil and water conservation. 
Recovery of sewage waste, a valuable 
water resource, is becoming more im- 
portant. In Baltimore, purified sew- 
age is used in the steel mills; a num- 
ber of southwestern cities use it in 
oil refining and other plants and for 
irrigation. In Los Angeles it is used 
safely for all purposes to supplement 
other water supplies. Many great 
dams and reservoirs have been built 
since the late ’20s, promoting the 
growth of new towns and cities and 
resort areas. Numerous villages and 
towns have had to be inundated, since 
water or water shortages can make 
or break a community. Much of this 
activity, however, represents piece- 
meal or stop-gap effort. Water sup- 
ply experts believe better distribution 
and service can be effected through 
the creating of city-county consolida- 
tion into water areas. Inter-state ef- 
fort could be handled in the same 
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way, with each state retaining its 
autonomy in all matters except water. 

Utilization from the most plentiful 
source of all, the salt seas, appears 
to be drawing nearer and perhaps 
the time will come when this resource 
will make the building of great dams 
obsolete. Officials of the Interior De- 
partment, which has spent some 
$500,000 on research during the last 
two years, believes that processes 
yielding fresh water from salt eco- 
nomically are near at hand. The goal 
is production at a cost of 40 cents 
per 1,000 gallons, which is consid- 
erably less than many industrial users 
now pay. A major part of the task 
is to discover which of the six most 
promising processes will be best to 
use. At the same time there are seven 
other processes which are being 
looked into and any one of these 
might finally prove easiest and cheap- 
est in the long run. Economical use 
of water converted from the ocean 
could make certain western deserts 
and wastelands prosperous and even 
change the complexion of the map. 
Wherever water is plentiful, popula- 
tion growth follows. 


Inland States’ Problems 


Yet successful use of converted sea 
water will hardly solve the problem 
for many interior communities. The 
purifying of industrial wastes and 
presently polluted streams is quite as 
important. One of the nation’s great 
rivers, the Ohio, is so polluted as to 
check industrial growth along its 
banks. Some sewage treatment is be- 
ing done, although not half enough. 
The state which has done more than 
any other so far to clean up its 
streams is Pennsylvania which not 
only has more industrial sewage 
treatment plants than any other state 
in the country but is also doing a 
good job in removing acid mine 
wastes. The Delaware River, there- 
fore, notwithstanding a great concen- 
tration of industry on its banks, is in 
considerably better shape than the 
Ohio. 

The task of obtaining usable water 
for industry and the community is 
urgent and unceasing. Whatever 
new sources must be _ obtained, 
whether from reservoirs, rivers, lakes, 
underground bodies or the ocean, 
now is the time to prepare for 1975 
or 1980. 
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Research Stressed 


By Remington Rand. 


Producer of the first typewriter has also been 


successful in developing the first all-purpose 


electronic computer suitable for business use 


emington Rand Inc. is one of the 
R three largest makers of office 
equipment, a group that does an an- 
nual volume of close to $2 billion. 
Although not the largest in its field, 
the company easily ranks as the most 
diversified member of the industry. 
Some 20,000 different items (includ- 
ing around a dozen major products) 
are manufactured. These vary in 
complexity, ranging from typewriters 
to keyboard-operated machines, and 
from punch-card systems to elec- 
tronic computers. 

An important part of Remington’s 
sales is derived from accounting and 
tabulating machines, micro-filming 
equipment, and filing and visible in- 
dexing systems; another group con- 
sists of typewriters, adding and cal- 
culating machines, and supplies; and 
various other items including electric 
shavers make up the balance. While 
Remington does not disclose the ex- 
act size of its electric shaver busi- 
ness, it asserts that “throughout the 
world more Remington Electric 
Shavers are sold than any other 
make.” (Its principal rival in this 
field is Schick, Inc., with 1953 sales 
of $20.6 million and net income of 
$1.5 million.) 

The present Remington Rand or- 
ganization was incorporated in 1927 





Remington Rand 


*Net *Earned 

Sales Per *Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends §Price Range 
1945. .$132.5 $0.92 s$0.60 135%4— 8% 
1946.. 108.0 1.20 ° s0.60 1954—13% 
1947.. 147.1 3.02 30.70 17%—10% 
1948.. 162.4 2.90 s0.92% 13%— 8 
1949.. 148.2 1.91 1.00 11%— 7% 
1950.. 135.9 1.50 100 134%— 9% 
1951.. 187.5 2.69 51.00 21%—13% 
1952.. 227.4 2.90 s100 21%4—17% 
1953.. 236.5 271 1.00 1954—13% 
1954.. 225.5 2.32 1.00 al93%4—14%4 





*Years ended March 31. As reported by com- 
pany; earnings in all years are based on 5,054,649 
shares outstanding March 31, 1954. §$Calendar 
years. a—Through July 14. s—Plus stock. 






to consolidate the businesses of Rem- 
ington Typewriter, Rand Kardex Bu- 
reau, and Dalton Adding Machine, 
with other companies subsequently 
being added. Several years ago the 
company established a decentralized 
plan of organization to permit each 
division to have a greater voice in 
making its own decisions, as well as 
to strengthen the executive team. 
This appears to have been a logical 
move because of the diversity of 
products and the numerous plant lo- 
cations. At present, Remington’s 
production facilities in the United 
States comprise 24 manufacturing 
plants in 11 states, and there are 
also 25 plants located in 17 foreign 
countries. In addition, a large ord- 
nance plant at Minden, La., is op- 
erated under a Government contract. 


Pioneers Electronic Office 


A highly significant development 
has been the company’s progress in 
the application of electronic prin- 
ciples to office equipment. This has 
been accomplished by the acquisition 
of Eckert-Mauchly Computer Cor- 
poration (1950), Engineering Re- 
search Associates (1952) and by the 
company’s own research. While the 
cost of initiating production of the 
Univac—the first electronic computer 
practical for commercial use—has 
been high, many prominent custom- 
ers have either installed or ordered 
this equipment. These include (in 
addition to the Government) General 
Electric, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance, and U. S. Steel. Meanwhile, a 
new type of “409 Series” automatic 
electronic computer has taken an im- 
portant place in Remington’s line of 
punched-card equipment. 

In the fiscal year ended March 31, 
over-all sales of Remington-Rand 
declined 4.2 per cent, while net in- 
come dipped to $2.32 per share com- 

Please turn to page 27 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 


this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


. . « LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Their Turn Next? 


VETERAN STUDENTS of 
the stock market have observed a 
phenomenon in summer trading to 
date in the form of singularly wide 
price swings in individual stocks. 
They occur without seeming relation- 
ship to new developments that ordi- 
narily might explain the changes in 
quotations. Quite probably the causes 
lie hidden in one of the oldest and 
most revered of economic laws, 
namely, the law of supply and 
demand. 
Since World War II ended, the 
supply of common stocks has not in- 
creased substantially; most financing 


has been accomplished through the 
sale of bonds rather than stocks. 
Meanwhile, the ranks of institutional 
buyers of stocks have been increased’ 
through the growth of pension funds, 
the mutual funds and other types of 


investment organizations. 
most part, buying for such accounts 
has been funneled into the “blue 
chips,” and the market for these 
issues has become thin. In contrast, 
a substantial number of less favored 
though seasoned dividend payers have 
lagged behind the more volatile 
leaders. In recent weeks there have 
been indications that investors seek- 
ing a more generous return on their 
money have been looking over these 
equities which are not included on 


the “Buy” lists of most institutional 
investors. 


Check Clearing 


AN EXPERIMENT in 
speeding the clearance of checks be- 
tween banks operating within a single 
county recently passed its first anni- 
versary, and was widely acclaimed by 
the bankers and communities con- 
cerned as a practical operation. On 
12 


For the 


July 1, 1953, 34 commercial banks 
with 65 offices serving Long island’s 
Nassau County formed a check-clear- 
ing bureau. Its services included the 
daily collection of checks at each 
member bank, delivery to a central 
clearing office after the close of the 
banking day, the sorting of checks 
during the night and their return 
the next morning to the proper mem- 
ber banks. Balances of the member 
banks were debited and credited 
accordingly, and other short-cuts 
effected at the central office made 
possible the clearance of checks drawn 
within the county on a daily basis; 
until the new system was worked out, 
there was a lag of one week. The 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
in cooperation with the Nassau 
County Clearing House Association 
worked out the procedures for this 
time-saving innovation, and its stic- 
cess on Long Island has stimulated 
interest in other areas. 


Better Business Bureaus 


AMAJoR CAMPAIGN of 
the late Louis Guenther, publisher for 
more than half a century of Finan- 
CIAL WORLD, was, as many readers 
of this publication may recall, his 
advocacy of a cooperative plan by 
American business men to set up the 
now nationally established organiza- 
tion of Better Business Bureaus. It 
is, therefore, with considerable pleas- 
ure that we read the 1953 report of 
the national association of which Vic- 
tor H. Byborg is president. More 
than 70,000 business firms now 
provide over $3 million annually to 
Better Business Bureau operating 
budgets. Notable also is the fact that 
malpractices in the field of finance 
have dwindled, at least relatively. The 
top ten business classifications out of 
52 causing the most inquiries and 


complaints are, in the order named: 
home appliances; home construction 
and remodeling ; insurance ; fund rais- 
ing (which fell to fourth place in 
1953 from first position occupied for 
three preceding years); television 
sales and service; automotive sales, 
equipment and service; photogra- 
phers; furniture and rugs; magazine 
subscription selling ; and dry cleaning. 
The peddlers of spurious securities, 
busy swindlers during Mr. Guenther’s 
early career, have gone the way of 
the patent medicine vendor. 


Pay While Using 


A croup of instalment 
financing authorities meeting at 
Arden House, Harriman, N. Y., a 
year ago reported on the results of a 
survey of European nations. It was 
the consensus of American credit men 
that application of the consumer 
financing method, so popular in the 
United States, would do much to 
stimulate business in western Europe 
and lift the standard of living. In 
England, interest was reported in the 
idea but considerable resistance 
appeared on the ground that it was 
not the thing to do; it was not 
supported by tradition. In France, 
the idea was accepted readily enough 
in theory but its spread was handi- 
capped because of low wage levels. In 
western Germany, there was con- 
siderable enthusiasm. 

Recently, according to a report 
compiled by Otto C. Lorenz, associate 
Editor of The American Banker and 
one of the group at the Arden House 
meeting, the West Germans have 
adapted the plan with considerable 
relish and charge account banking has 
now become a major activity. Con- 
ceivably it is one of the secrets of the 
relatively rapid postwar recovery rate 
in West Germany. 
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Packaging—A Growing 


Specialty Business 


Packages which do a selling job in addition to the 


customary function of a container are now standard 


in many lines of business, notably the food field 


s the nation’s economy moves in 
A a secular upward trend, an in- 
creasing quantity and variety of mer- 
chandise flows to the public in new 
and variegated forms of packaging. 
The container of yesteryear had but 
one primary function—to permit the 
movement of a product from produc- 
er to consumer. But today, under the 
stimulus of self-service, the consumer 
is permitted to pick and choose from 
a variety of meats, frozen foods, bev- 
erages, and canned edibles. And self- 
selection inevitably means that the 
container must do a selling job as well 
as retaining its contents damage-free. 

The packaging revolution that has 
taken place in recent years has 
brought multiple paper cartons for 
cereals, metal cans for soft drinks, 
transparent film for food packaging, 
and plastic “squeeze” bottle for drugs 
and cosmetics. Unlike the utilitarian 
container of old, the new packaging 
media are dressed up with bright 
colors, attractive designs, and fa- 
miliar trade-marks—all designed to 
win the customer’s favor. 


Competitive Types 


Along with changes in packaging 
methods has come increased competi- 
tion among the principal packaging 
materials. Metal cans have reached 
out for soft drinks, formerly the ex- 
clusive domain of glass. Plastic- 
wrapped foods have taken some vol- 
ume away from foods put up in cans 
or glass. And paper and paperboard 
have cut into markets held by textile 
bags and wooden crates. However, 
there are still rather -well-defined 
areas in which each form of packag- 
ing predominates and virtually all seg- 
ments of the packaging field have 
prospered. In 1953, for example, out- 
put of both metal and glass contain- 
ers reached new records and ship- 
ments in the first half of 1954 compare 
favorably with the like 1953 period. 
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Since 1940, metal container ship- 
ments have increased 86 per cent as 
compared with 126 per cent for glass 
containers and 99 per cent for paper 
boxes and shipping cartons. However, 
this reflects the adverse effects of tin 
restrictions during World War II and 
the Korean War period which en- 
abled glass containers to usurp some 
markets. In the future, the industry 
should be far less dependent upon tin 
as a result of the development of the 
efficient electrolytic method of tin- 
coating; in 1953, this method ac- 
counted for about 72 per cent of 
total tinplate production compared 
with only three per cent in 1942. 
Moreover, a newly developed “differ- 
ential coatings” method (which per- 
mits application of varying weights 
of tin coatings to be applied to each 
side of steel sheet) holds promise of 
substantial further savings. 

Such basic food items as evapo- 
rated and condensed milk, soup, fish, 
and shortening are almost exclusively 
packed in metal cans, which imparts 
considerable stability to this segment 
of the packaging industry. Highly 
promising markets also exist in cans 
for whole fresh milk, soft drinks, and 
the many products which can be put 
up in aerosol or pressurized contain- 
ers. It should not be overlooked that 


American Can—the leading factor in 
metal cans—is also an important pro- 
ducer of paper milk containers which 
have garnered an estimated 40 per 
cent of the total fluid milk market. 
Continental Can, meanwhile, has ac- 
quired part of Shellmar Products 
(plastic films) and also ranks as the 
largest producer of fibre drums. 


Glass Containers 


Glass container shipments in 1953 
totaled 17.9 billion units, up six per 
cent over 1952, with food containers 
(both narrow neck and wide mouth) 
constituting 38 per cent of totdl do- 
mestic shipments. Medicinal jars and 
bottles (which accounted for 14 per 
cent of 1953 shipments) and liquor 
containers (11 per cent) are areas in 
which the use of glass predominates. 
Furthermore, the industry has shown 
considerable ingenuity in developing 
non-returnable beverage bottles and 
glass aerosols to meet the competitive 
challenge. 

But while the consumer has shown 
marked preference for the glass-type 
container for such products as instant 
coffee and baby foods, further growth 
of the industry seems likely to follow 
the over-all trend of population. It 
is significant that Owens-Illinois 
Glass, source of about 40 per cent 
of total industry output, has acquired 
a half-interest in Plax Corporation 
(squeeze bottles) and is also a sub- 
stantial shareholder in Robert Gair 
(paper packaging). Anchor Hocking 
Glass is the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of glass tableware. 

Paper packaging covers a broad 
area, ranging from nested paper cups 
to multi-purpose shipping containers. 
It has been said that wherever paper 
can do the job, it will usually be 


Leading Container Manufacturers 


r7~- Revenues — 





Earned Per Share————. 


(Millions) -—Annual—, -Three Mos. *Divi- Recent 

1952 1953 1952 1953. 1953 1954 dends Price Yield 
American Can ..... $621.7 $660.6 $2.25 $2.56 $0.52 $0.41 $1.40 47 30% 
Anchor-Hocking ... 97.2. 104.1 2.64 2.91 0.77 0.93 160 36 4.5 
Container Corp. .... 178.4 187.6 400 3.94 1.18 2.10 a3.00 60 5.0 
Continental Can ... 476.9 554.4 4.22 4.29 e1.91 e2.48 2.40 69 3.5 
Crown Cork & Seal. 104.7 106.8 0.26 0.81 D013 0.28 0.15 15 i 
Gair (Robert) ..... 107.6 117.3 2.66 2.96 0.75 0.60 1.50 24 62 
Gaylord Container... 85.8 90.1 3.01 2.89 0.65 0.63 1.50 32 4.7 
National Can ...... 30.5 39.7 D2.03 1.41 D019 0.02 None 14 : 
National Container. 53.2 63.2 1.17 1.07 0.32 0.19 c0.60 13 4.6 
Owens-Illinois ..... 293.2 333.0 5.30 5.32 b5.44 b4.96 400 93 4.3 
Standard Packaging 129 17.6 D016 1.03 0.31 0.40 None 24 7 
Visking Corp....... 32.8 40.7 4.04 4.59 0.92 1.35 ¢2.00 67 3.0 





* Paid in 1953 or current annual rates. a—Based on latest payment. b—For 12 months ended 


March 31. c—Plus stock. e—Six months. 


D—Deficit. 


N.R.—Not reported. 
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found to be cheaper than other mate- 
rials. An outstanding example of the 
growth of paper packaging is in 
frozen foods which have gained at 
the expense of metal and glass-packed 
foods as well as fresh produce. 
Among the numerous participants in 
this growth are Marathon Corpora- 
tion (food packaging), and Container 
Corporation (shipping containers). 

The plastic packaging field has re- 
cently attracted considerable atten- 
tion, with transparent film made of 
cellophane, polyethylene, acetate, and 
vinyl being used in packaging an in- 
creasing number of food and non-food 


products. Plastic film has the advan- 
tage of making merchandise visible 
while protecting the product from dirt 
and customer handling. Some idea 
of the growth in this field of packag- 
ing is suggested by a comparison of 
the 127 million pounds of flexible 
plastic film (valued at $65 million) 
used in 1946 with 388 million pounds 
(worth $240 million) in 1953. 
Though more speculative than lead- 
ing factors in other divisions of the 
packaging field, such companies as 
Standard Packaging and Visking 
seem headed for further longer term 
growth. THE END 


Farm Income Drop 


Hits Equipment Makers 


Continuing decline in product prices, severe drought in the 


Southwest, and reduced commodity exports have affected 


results. Prewar seasonal buying patterns again apparent 


arm machinery is so vitally impor- 
tant today that crop-raisers must 
possess a number of pieces of motor- 
ized equipment if they are to compete 
in agricultural markets. Slow and 
laborious hand methods have been 
displaced even on most small farms in 
this country, and the use of machinery 
is quite generally recognized as the 
most valuable method in making oper- 
ations more efficient. 

During World War II the farmers 
bought in all months of the year what- 
ever equipment they could find. Sea- 
sonal buying patterns disappeared, 
and as a large volume of unfilled de- 
mand was built up, the farm machin- 
ery market remained brisk until well 


into 1952. The market was good be- 
cause farm income continued to rise 
in nearly every year from 1939 
through 1951, when it reached an all- 
time high. In 1950, even though farm 
income declined slightly, purchases 
were stimulated by the Korean out- 
break. Farm expenditures for durable 
equipment therefore rose without in- 
terruption from 1944 through the 
record year for crop receipts. 

The pattern now is changing. Farm 
equipment buying began to decline in 
1952 in line with lower farm income. 
And purchases were smaller last year 
when farm income was down 5.2 per 
cent from 1952 and 12.3 per cent 
from 1951. When farm income falls, 


equipment purchases are deferred and 
retail dealers adopt a cautious attitude 
toward inventories. Last year, for 
example, farm equipment: stocks de- 
clined about 10 per cent or more than 
the decline in buying. This meant 
that a larger proportion of sales was 
made from stocks while inventory re- 
placement was slowed. 

The abnormal buying period which 
was largely due to deferred demand 
is now two years behind us, One pre- 
war buying habit which became ap- 
parent in 1948 was the return to 
credit purchases instead of cash, 
which was freely used during the war 
and immediate postwar years. An- 
other which began to reappear in 1952 
is the trend toward seasonal buying. 
With equipment readily available, the 
farmers can wait through the late fall 
and winter months without risk of 
not getting what they need, and this 
buying pattern has been accentuated 
by drought conditions in important 
areas. 

The reasons for the decline in farm 
purchasing power are common knowl- 
edge. Drought conditions, large sur- 
pluses of major crops and Federal 
acreage controls are among them. Ex- 
ports of farm commodities were down 
last year and are off again in 1954. 
During the first five months, the $10.3 
billion which farmers received from 
marketing was four per cent under 
the total for the same 1953 period. 
This mainly resulted from a smaller 
volume of crop marketing but average 
prices also were lower, although for 
livestock, slightly lower prices were 
offset by increased marketings. Taking 
crops alone, therefore, the gap was 
much wider—10 per cent under the 
first five months of 1953, the decline 
occurring chiefly in wheat, cotton, 
soybeans, tobacco and vegetables. 

Please turn to page 24 


Makers of Agricultural Equipment 


Years 
Ended 


Dec. 31 
Gct: 31 
Oct. 31 
Sept. 30 
Oct. 31. 
Oct; 31 
Oct. 3i 


Company 

Allis-Chalmers 

wt a & Serer 
Deere & Company 
Gleaner Harvester 
International Harvester .. 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson. . 
Minneapolis-Moline 
Myers (F. E.) & Bro..... 


Oct. 31 
Oliver Corporation . 3 


*In millions. Paid or declared to July 14. 


——— —— a’, 
-—Annual—, -—Six Months—, 
1952 


$513.6 $514.5 $258.6 e$258.0 
153.5 ‘ 
383.2 378.5 


1,204.0 1,256.1 
224.8 


134.4 


*Sales 
-—Annual— 
1952 1953 


$7.98 $6.58 
2.83 0.06 
4.93 3.37 
2.84 1.17 
3.76 3.46 
1.41 0.96 
4.31 1.71 
5.17 4.83 
2.71 1.18 


1953 1953 1954 


111.5 52.6 41.1 
208.0 
b3.5 
675.0 
N.R. 
46.3 
N.R. 
59.1 


163.9 
b4.5 
497.9 
N.R. 
36.6 
N.R. 
61.8 


7.6 4.5 
189.1 
105.7 
12.6 
136.6 


92.6 
12.2 


D0.09 D1.43 


-—— Earned Per Share ———, 


r-Six Months 
1953 1954 


$3.36 e$3.65 


-~Dividends—~ 
1953 +1954 


$4.00 $2.00 
2.00 a0.50 
1.75 1.00 
0.50 0.50 
2.00 1.50 
c0.60 c0.30 
1.20 None 
2.80 1.80 
1.20 0.45 


1.89 
b0.90  b1.31 
1.72 1.05 
N.R. N.R. 
0.50 D1.32 
1.94 1.95 
0.29 0.50 


1.20 


a—No dividend action taken April 29. b—Nine months. c—In Canadian funds; less 15 per cent non-resident 


tax. e—Estimated. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. Note: Yields are based on estimated dividends as follows: Deere, $1.50; Gleaner, $1.00; Myers, 
$2.40; Oliver, $0.60. 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 















Increases in work week, personal income and retail sales 


have very favorable implications. 


Market’s response to 


outcome of dividend tax controversy may prove important 


Lingering doubts as to the existence of a busi- 
ness upturn have been largely resolved. Most of 
the basic economic indicators halted their down- 
trend some weeks (or months) ago, and the favor- 
able implications drawn from these developments 
have been rather strongly confirmed by more recent 
happenings. One is a gain, for two consecutive 
months, in the length of the factory work week. 
Such a change has historically been a reliable ad- 
vance indication of a coming expansion in employ- 
ment. Another is the advance in factory payrolls 
in May as compared with April levels, the first 
such rise since July 1953. 


As a result of these improvements and others of 
earlier vintage, retail sales have taken a definite 
turn for the better, warranting the conclusion that 
the recession has finally run its course for want of 
any major influences capable of extending it. This 
obviously does not mean that any metoric rise in 
business activity is in store over coming months, 
nor can it prevent further difficulties in individual 
fields less fortunately situated than the average. But 
these will be more than offset by sharp gains in 
others, such as the building industry. 


Spending by consumers was the mainstay of 
the economy during the second quarter. Their 
outlays rose to record levels in this period. But for 
this factor, the business dip would have been much 
more drastic, for inventories were reduced at an 
annual rate of $5.2 billion, a sharper drop than had 
been witnessed earlier in the decline, and Federal 
expenditures were also down. Inventories may be 
cut still more, though this is far from certain, but 
Government outlays have probably just about hit 
bottom by now. 


The stock market is certainly placing the most 
optimistic possible construction on favorable cur- 
rent and prospective business developments. This 
would be amply justified if prices had risen only a 
little from a recent bear market low—as has almost 
invariably been the case in the past when business 
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was just emerging from a cyclical trough—but at 
the present stage of the stock price cycle investors 
appear to be taking an alarmingly one-sided view. 
This does not warrant active bearishness. but it does 
call for caution. 


Conferees from the House and Senate are cur- 
rently engaged in reconciling the differences in the 
two versions of the tax revision bill, but as yet 
they have taken no action on the controversial divi- 
dend tax relief provision. Some compromise seems 
likely, and in view of the strong stand taken by 
Chairman Reed of the House Ways and Means 
Committee in favor of liberalization of the present 
law, there seems little doubt that the bill finally 
passed will give investors a considerably better 
break than does the Senate version. 


But the best that can be hoped for, on a real- 
istic basis, is a compromise of some sort. This may 
involve retaining the changes outlined for 1954 in 
the House bill and scrapping those scheduled for 
future years, or the percentage of taxable dividends 
deductible from tentative tax might be set at 3 per 
cent this year and 6 per cent subsequently. But 
either of these provisions would be a far cry from 
the House bill, and would bear even less resem- 
biance to the 15 per cent deduction (during the 
third and later years) strongly considered at one 
time during early consideration of the measure. 


It is only an assumption, but appears to be a 
clearly valid one, that a good deal of the market 
strength early in 1954 was based on the apparent 
prospect that investors would obtain substantially 
greater relief from double taxation of dividends 
than now appears likely to be accorded them. If 
the final bill falls far short of earlier expectations, 
and the market ignores this, conservative investors 
will be well advised to concentrate their equity 
holdings in defensive-type dividend-payers of high- 
est quality to provide protection against a possible 
day of reckoning. 


Written July 15, 1954; Allan F. Hussey 
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Household Finance soared to an all-time peak 
price following news of a proposed 2-for-1 split 
and a 10 per cent stock dividend. The new stock 
will be established on a 30-cent quarterly dividend 
basis, which at current levels will afford the equiva- 
lent yield of approximately 3.8 per cent. As this 
return is not particularly attractive the issue is 
being withdrawn this week as an active purchase 
recommendation for income. 


Voting Rights 

Ever since 1926, the New York Stock Exchange 
has refused to list non-voting common stock. Thus, 
it there is substance to the rumor that the Ford 
Foundation may soon sell its 3.1 million shares of 
non-voting Ford Motor Company “A” stock to the 
public, either the capitalization will have to be 
changed or the Foundation will have to accept a 
lower price for a stock not eligible for Big Board 
listing. The Ford family now has sole voting power 
through ownership of the “B” stock. Voting pro- 
visions have delayed listing of Royal Dutch Petro- 
leum, whose stockholders were, until recently, lim- 
ited to a maximum of six votes each no matter how 
many shares they owned. This was unacceptable 
to the Stock Exchange, so last month the limit was 
raised to 120 votes. Listing of the recently author- 
ized 50-guilder shares of New York registry, carry- 
ing one vote each, is expected around August 1. 
The company has also agreed to issue financial 


statements semi-annually instead of on an annual 
basis. 


Larger Personal Incomes 


During May, for the first time since last July, 
factory payrolls did not decline. A lengthening of 
the work week and increases in wage rates were 
iargely responsible, although industrial payrolls are 
still $3.8 billion below the $88 billion rate of the 
first five months of last year. Thanks to a $900- 
million gain in farm income, the May personal in- 
come rate rose $800 million over April (although 
still $1.1 billion below the May 1953 level). A 
decline of $100 million in non-farm income brought 
the difference down. 


Chemical Prospects 

Aided by upturns in insecticides and textiles, the 
chemical makers have recently experienced im- 
proved demand for their products, with sales of 
some companies running ahead of the record 1953 
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levels. While some lines such as chlorine appear 
to be suffering from temporary overproduction, 
others such as ammonia for fertilizer use, phosphate 
chemicals, and plastics remain in good demand. 

A plastics industry official recently predicted a 
doubling in plastics demand by 1958 over the cur- 
rent production level of more than three billion 
pounds yearly. One of the fastest-growing members 
of the plastics family is ethoxylene resins or 
“epoxies,” which are gaining widening markets in 
paints, industrial coatings, and adhesives; these are 
produced by Shell Chemical, Union Carbide, and 
Devoe & Raynolds. Although the industry as a whole 
is currently operating well below capacity, the 
chemical companies are going ahead with plans to 
spend about $1.4 billion on expansion this year as 
against $1.6 billion in 1953. 


Cement Shipments Recover 

A sharp rise in April and May overcame an 
earlier decline and lifted cement shipments in the 
first five months of 1954 by about one per cent over 
the same 1953 period. The gain was achieved de- 
spite strikes which cut shipments by 12 per cent 
in the New, York-Maine district. The building pace 
meanwhile shows no sign of slackening. June new 
construction outlays reached a record $3.3 billion, 
some three per cent over the _ revious 1953 high 
(Commerce and Labor Department figures). Dur- 
ing the first half of this year $16.6 billion was 
spent, above two per cent over the former record 
of one year earlier. 

Much work lies ahead. The speeding up of the 
apportionment of $875 million of Federal funds to 
the states for highway development will continue to 
stimulate cement demand and President Eisenhower 
has asked for billions more. The F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration reports quite a sizable gain in new con- 
struction contract dollar awards in June, which 
were 43 per cent ahead of June 1953. This rounded 
out a six-months’ total of $9.25 billion in contract 
awards in the 37 states east of the Rockies, up 17 
per cent from the 1953 half and a new record. 


New Insurance Record 


The constant flow of enormous amounts of pri- 
vate funds into life insurance and annuities, and 
the conversion of such funds into holdings of gov- 
ernment and municipal bonds and all types of 
business securities including mortgages, is indicated 
by Institute of Life Insurance figures. The purchase 
of new life insurance is running at a record pace 
with American families expected to put nearly $9.8 
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billion into insurance and annuities this year. This 
would compare with $8.97 billion in 1953. 

Ownership of life insurance at mid-year reached 
an estimated $319 billion, a new record, or $15 
billion more than at the start of the year and 
$29 billion more than at the 1953 mid-year. Se- 
curity and mortgage investments made by life insur- 
ance companies during May reached a new peak 
of $72 billion vs. $67.3 billion a year earlier. 
Increases were shown by all principal categories 
except U. S. Government securities. 


Refinery Spread Narrows 

Persistent declines in the prices of major oil 
products in June snipped another three cents a 
barrel from the average spread between the prices 
received by refiners and the cost of crude oil in 
the field. It was the eighth successive monthly 
slash in the spread, which has narrowed from $1.07 
a barrel last November to the latest average of 90 
cents. The price of crude oil in the field has held 
unchanged since the first of the year at $2.82 per 
barrel. Thus the effect has been to narrow profit 
margins of refiners to the extent that they rely on 
purchased crude. 


Gas Industry Expansion 

The gas utility and pipeline industry will spend 
an aggregate of $3.9 billion on construction during 
the four years 1954-1957 (American Gas Associa- 
tion figures) compared with actual outlays of $5 
billion in the 1950-1953 period. Last year, the fourth 
consecutive year in which expenditures exceeded 
the billion-dollar level, outlays totaled $1.4 billion. 
Spending this year is estimated at $1.2 billion, 
1955 at $1.15 billion and in 1956 and 1957 the 
construction bill is expected to run in the neighbor- 
hood of $750 million. About 90 per cent of the 


estimated construction expenditures during the next 
four years will go for expansion of the nation’s 
natural gas systems. Funds fcr the projected ex- 
pansion program will come from companies’ own 
funds (35 per cent), debt issues (47 per cent), and 
equity issues (18 per cent). The American Gas 
Association notes that its construction figures may 
prove to be conservative since many managements 
tend to under-estimate long-term projects. 


Vitamin Use Growing 

Vitamins, once thought of as a fad, are now well 
established as a major product group of the ethical 
drug industry. In 1953 the retail value of vitamin 
concentrate sales rose three per cent to $227.9 mil- 
lion, according to the trade publication Drug Top- 
ics, and vitamins represented nearly 10 per cent 
of the income obtained by the nation’s drug stores 
in filling prescriptions. Since the use of Vitamin C 
became common, scurvy has become almost un- 
known in this country and pernicious anemia (once 
invariably a fatal disease) has been brought under 
control with Vitamin B-12. The prospects for 
further progress in vitamin therapy, notably in the 


old-age group, favor the long-term outlook for 
Merck, Pfizer, and Nopco Chemical. 


Corporate Briefs 


Thompson-Starrett plans to acquire Roberts & 
Schaefer Company, a Chicago engineering, con- 


‘struction and manufacturing concern. 


Du Pont will double its capacity for producing 
Teflon, a multi-purpose plastic, at the company’s 
Washington works near Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Bridgeport Brass plans to introduce a new line 
of kitchen utensils in copper and stainless steel. 

Burroughs Corporation has acquired Haydu 
Brothers, a small producer of electronic tubes. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not 
to be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given —together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dronved from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 








Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Cal! 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 2%4s, 1972-67 100 2.50% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 284s, 1975... 97 2.95 104 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%4s, 1964 109 3.38 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961 2.82 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

1985 99 3.18 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977 3.25 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999... 3.01 103 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 24s, 1975.... 3.00 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985.. 3.00 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 44s, 1969 3.95 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 344s, 1970.. 3.09 104 
West Penn Electric 344s, 1974 3.43 104.6 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 129 5.43% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum 58 «4.31 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum 105 4.29 106 
Gillette Company $5 cum. conv..... 123 4.07 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 29 4.83 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 40 5.00 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum 86 5.81 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends— Recent 
1953 1954 Price Yield 


Dow: AGREMICAL= 5 incicnekyiocsee *$1.00 $0.75 43 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... *1.60 0.80 
General Foods i30- 72 
Int’l Business Machines........ *3., *2.80 
Standard Oil of California . 1.50 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... : 1.00 
Cinited Air danes......<<..i0<<5. 1.50 90.75 
United Biscuit ! 1.00 
Westinghouse Electric t 1.00 


* Also paid stock. + Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor ; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


--Dividends~ Recent 
1953 1954 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel $9.00 $6.75 169 
Borden Company 2.80 1.20 66 
Columbia Gas System 0.90 0.60 14 
Consolidated Edison 2.30 : 46 
*Household Finance ge ; 70 
Kress (S. H.) . : 50 
Louisville & Nashville . : 75 
MacAndrews & Forbes c : 41 
May Department Stores ‘ , 34 
Melville Shoe : i 31 
Pacific Gas & Electric ; c 44 
Pacific Lighting 62% 1. 37 
Philip Morris Ltd : : 36 
Safeway Stores , . 46 
Socony- Vacuum : . 43 
Southern California Edison.... 2. F 45 
Sterling Drug . i 42 
Texas Company ’ : 66 
Union Pacific R.R............. R . 138 
Walgreen Company j J 26 
West Penn Electric : ‘ 40 


*Also paid stock. {Based on current quarterly rate. §Based on 


30 cent quarterly rate on new stock. yxeRemoved this week; see 
page 14, 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 


Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


--Dividends—~ Recent 
1953 1954 Price Yield 
$2.25 46 6.5% 
3.25 72 76.9 
A 1.17% 31 5.5 
Cluett, Peabody ; 100. 35 “Hil 
Container Corporation ‘ 1.75 60 75.0 
Flintkote Company 2 1:50 34 5.9 
General Motors . 200 79 5.1 
Glidden Company . 150 35 
Kennecott Copper . ’ 84 
Mathieson Chemical + ‘ 46 
Mid-Continent Petroleum f ‘ 84 
Simmons Company 3 / 36 
Sinclair Oil J P 41 
Sperry Corporation : - 65 
U. S. Steel . ‘ 52 


* Alse paid stock. + Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Attempt is afoot to reduce independence of Federal Reserve | 


System—Congressional problem: How to keep legislators in 


Washington—Investigation of FHA to get wider and deeper 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—There’s an 
interesting attempt afoot to reduce 
what's left of the independence of the 
Federal Reserve System. A bill now 
before Congress subjects the Reserve 
Janks and the Board to annual audit 
by the General Accounting Office. 
The stated purpose is the usual one: 
that those who handle money must 
subject their work to audit. Sponsors 
tell you readily that they think GAO 
audit would put the Board under con- 
trol by Congress. 

It happens that the Accounting Of- 
fice of all the agencies in Washington 
is just about the most eager to ex- 
pand its field. Continually, it makes 
proposals for looking into additional 
sets of books. During the war it tried 
hard to get the assignment of check- 
ing the bills of war contractors be- 
fore they were paid. Since then, it 
has continually urged that agencies 
not subject to Congressional appro- 
priations go to Congress for their op- 
erating money. Statute now protects 
the Reserve System against both 
GAO and the appropriation commit- 
tees. 

Of course, the Reserve System 
does not and hasn’t for years oper- 
ated independently of the Treasury. 
The latest reduction in bank reserve 
requirements obviously was designed 
to help refunding. But at least there 
need be no appearances before appro- 
priations committees. It’s supposed 
that if the books were turned over to 
the Accounting Office, this would be 
the next step. In general, it’s doubt- 
ful that many Congressmen would 
object. 


Banking authorities here are 
concerned with the increase in the 
number of banks. State supervisors 
have been granting charters freely as 
local money was pledged. The FDIC 
is called upon to guarantee the de- 
posits. Naturally, more competition 
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cuts into the earnings of banks al- 
ready in business. 


The Congressional leaders find 
that their greatest problem now is to 
keep Congressmen in Washington. 
Week-ends have been stretching out. 
Often, it’s impossible to keep a quo- 
rum on the floor. There isn’t much 
interest in “The Program.’ What- 
ever the President says at his press 
conferences, Congressmen feel that 
they know better what to do in order 
to be reelected. 

The leaders evidently are delaying 
work on the tax bill simply in order 
to keep the legislators here. Bills 
were passed in both houses; it’s a 
matter now of negotiating over differ- 
ences, There have been few meetings 
between the two branches. Evidently, 
it’s better to work slowly ; Congress- 
men agree at least on the importance 
of this bill. 

Generally, Congressmen and Sen- 
ators want to be recorded as voting 
favorably on the expanded Social Se- 
curity bill; just about everybody will 
make a speech. There may be amend- 
ments to favor particular constitu- 
ents, along with a kind of negative 
log-rolling to assure their being voted 
down. Hence, there’s been no rush 
by the leadership to get the bill to the 
floor. 


Most of the economic indicators 
have been pretty good. June saw a 
rise in total employment. The boom 
in construction has continued, partic- 
ularly in the residential field. Warm 
weather apparently has encouraged 
retail sales. New orders have been 
holding up. 


Those who support the Admin- 
istration’s farm bill were disap- 
pointed that the President claimed the 
House bill as a victory. It will be 
just that much harder to get the bill 










through Congress. The Senate Agri- 


culture Committee overwhelmingly 
voted for 90 per cent supports and 
may win on the floor. 

The House, it’s to be remembered, 
passed a bill giving the Administra- 
tion discretion in moving the pegs 
between 82% per cent and 90 per 
cent—a half-and-half split from the 
75-90 per cent range the Administra- 
tion had proposed. Then Eisenhower 
expressed delight over the victory in 
principle. He was glad to be allowed 
any discretion at all. 

Unless the Administration indi- 
cates otherwise, wheat state Senators 
will insist that the 8214-90 per cent 
range is wider than necessary to 
avoid veto. So there can be another 
halving of differences. It’s generally 
predicted now that the range of dis- 
cretion at most will cover about five 
percentage points. 


The investigation of the Fed- 
eral Housing Authority will get wider 
and deeper. There’s a big search on 
for people with experience as sleuths 
to work for the Committee. Senator 
Capehart has asked for a big increase 
in appropriations; it’s certain that 
he'll get more money. So far, it’s to 
be noticed, the investigation hasn't 
even slightly cut down the volume of 
construction. 


One reason for the continued 
construction boom, the local builders 
think, is that it has become so easy 
to borrow money on favorable terms. 
The reduction in reserve require- 
ments further eased a market which 
already had a lot of cash in hand. 
Moreover, the banks haven’t been 
finding good business loans. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive ... 

Portable automobile spotlight is 
small enough to be stored in the glove 
compartment, yet throws a beam of 
light a quarter of a mile—developed 
by General Electric Company, it 
comes with a 12-foot cord and a built- 
in reel, operates by means of an auto 
cigarette lighter outlet... . What Do 
You Know About Auto Trucks? is 
the provocative title of a three-color, 
12-page booklet highlighting the place 
of the truck in our economy—in easy- 
to-read, non-technical language, this 
report by the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association covers basic in- 
formation on truck production, regis- 
trations, exports, taxes, employment 
and services. ... A Mechanical Mule 
developed by Willys Motors, Inc., in 
cooperation with the Army’s Detroit 
Arsenal holds promise of practically 
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eliminating the need for combat sol- 
diers to hand-carry essential supplies 
from the nearest road to combat posi- 
tion—at a glance the vehicle, with a 
chassis only 27 inches high, looks like 
a flat-bed truck with an engine under- 
neath in the rear; it is capable of 
carrying a 1,000-pound load, and may 
be operated at a speed as low as one 
mile per hour while the driver is 
walking or crawling at the rear or the 
side. 


Booklets .. . 

Readers who may travel with their 
dogs this summer will want to have 
a copy of the 1954 edition of Touring 
With Towser, Gaines Dog Research 
Center’s helpful listing of hotels and 
motor courts throughout the country 
that accept guests with pets—Gaines 
offers the booklet as a public service 
for 10 cents (to cover postage and 
handling). . . . Outboard cruiser en- 
thusiasts will enjoy a 40-page booklet, 
the Evinrude “How To” Book of 
Outboard Cruising, by Robert J. 
Whittier, which is available from 
Evinrude Foundation Publications— 
chapters include information on how 
to select a cruiser, building and buy- 
ing, equipping and commissioning, 
controls, twin motors and trailering. 
. . . Pan American World Airways 
has brought out a_ well-illustrated 
guide to world travel covering a 
thousand places here and there—en- 
titled New Horizons, this 576-page 
pocket-size volume contains 16,201 
facts (Pan American’s count) about 
all six continents. .. . A good deal of 
sound advice for the average person 
who would like to combat overweight 
and obesity is crammed into a little 
fcur-page leaflet available on request 
to Sugar Information, Inc.—the 
pamphlet, What Makes People Fat?, 
points out that sugar can help keep 
the appetite in check, thereby increas- 
ing one’s resistance against over- 
eating. 


Electrical .. . 
Carrying on a conversation in a 
public telephone booth should be 


much easier in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture as the result of the design of a 
new triangular-shaped booth in which 
special emphasis has been placed on 
acoustics—the product of Armour 
Research Foundation of the Illinois 
Institute of Technology, it was devel- 
oped as a _ research project for 
Burgess-Manning Corporation. .. . : A 
13-pound portable radio recently in- 
troduced by Raytheon Manufacturing 


Conblaaiion radio-direction finder , 


Company not only receives regular 
AM broadcasts and “marine” and 
“beacon” bands, but also points out 
the direction of the station to which 
the set is tuned by means of a direc- 
tional antenna on the top of the set— 
while it is designed primarily for the 
use of boatsmen who must determine 
their positions at sea, the new radio 
can also help forest rangers, explorers 
and others to determine their position 
in the wilderness. . . . Do-it-yourself- 
ers have a choice between nine differ- 
ent outdoor television antenna kits, 
each designed for specific reception 
conditions, in a line offered by Ad- 
miral Corporation—all materials and 
the necessary installation instructions 
are included in each kit. 


Gadgets... 

Everything, it appears, works auto- 
matically these days, including the 
sprinkler for the lawn—one model 
made by Tork Clock Company can be 
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set to turn on automatically every day 
at a pre-determined hour and for an 
established length of time; further- 
more, on rainy days the sprinkler just 
won't work. ... Speaking of watering 
- devices, there’s also one that auto- 

matically shuts off the flow to the gar- 
- den hose when city water pressure 
4 drops too low—introduced by Duro- 
} set Corporation, the water control 
1 gadget is made for installation on out- 
tr side faucets. . . . If junior-size tools 
5 are any help, there’s a kit available 

from Abbeon Supply Company which 
r is no larger than a pack of cigarettes 
\ —made in Germany, it includes drill, 
wood chisel, saw, hammer, punch, 
screwdriver, file and jack knife. ... 
A double-end fork marketed by S. W. 
Manufacturing Company is said to be 
just the thing for removing the meat 
of a lobster from its shell—one end 
has a single tine, the other two curved 
tines, 


= |: 


Home & Repair... 

Bathroom caulking material, tradi- 
tionally white, is now available in col- 
ors (blue, tan, pink and green) to 
match bathroom tile and fixtures— 
packaged in toothpaste-like tubes, it’s 
a product of Miracle Adhesives Cor- 
poration. . . . General Electric Com- 
pany, in a prediction of things to 
come, describes a home of the future 
as constructed with walls of both 
glass and plastic panels, and a plastic 
dome in place of the present-day style 
roofi—walls and floors are also of 
plastic, with the latter providing ducts 
for air conditioning, wiring and pip- 
ing... . Keasbey & Mattison Com- 
pany announce a line of silicone- 
treated asbestos siding shingles to im- 
1¢ #® prove their ability to shed rainborne 
dirt—the treatment is reported to be 
ts Mi eflective in preventing the type of 
on @ streaking that commonly develops 
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f- 7 under window sills and gutters, for 
T- 9% example. ... Twenty minutes drying 
s, J time is all that is required for a mas- 
on # onry coating brought out by Vimasco 
d- #% Corporation—effective as a weather- 


ad Proofing material, the vinyl resin- 
ns MB based product can be applied by 
brush, roller or spray gun. 


Odds & Ends... 
0- A new cash register developed by 
he #@ National Cash Register Company and 
lel HM S0on to be placed in use in retail 
be @@ Stores throughout the country is the 
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Pichure of a man 
making a smart decision — 








answer to merchants’ and _ house- 
wives’ dreams: it issues a receipt list- 
ing each item of sale, the total pur- 
chase, the amount given in payment 
and the change due the customer— 
completely eliminated are all mental 
calculations, including those neces- 
sary for making refunds and for giv- 
ing coupon credits. ... An ingenious 
adaptation of the slide rule to music, 
christened Metrochord Key and 
Chord Slide Rule, is the offering of 
Metrochord Company—a single set- 
ting of the slide reveals any major 
or minor key’s staff degrees, signa- 
tures, scales, essential chords and in- 





structions for simple harmonization, 
transposition and analysis. . . . The 
latest in greeting cards not only may 
be enjoyed visually, but provides a 
bit of nourishment, too—called Eat- 
a-Picture cards by Candy Crafts, 
they’re made of thin sheets of marsh- 
mallow which have been attractively 
decorated in word and picture with 
various vegetable dyes. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. ° 
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Business Background 





General Instrument looks for improving radio-TV business 


toward end of 1954—Now making its first consumer product 





IGHT AHEAD—The General 

Instrument Corporation which 
reported sales of $32.5 million in the 
fiscal year ended February 28, 1954, 
and net income of $926,000 finds 
earnings for the current half behind 
a year ago, but anticipates a definite 
improvement in the second half. The 
company, with three plants on the 
eastern seaboard and a fourth in 
Joliet, Ill., was established 30 years 
ago by ABRAHAM BLUMENKRANTZ 
and has expanded from an original 
product line of only three items used 
in making radios to over 1,000 today 
vital to both the radio and television 
fields. 


TV Forecast — “Replacement 
sales for television receivers,” said 
Mr. Blumenkrantz, “are running at 
the rate of 3.5 million a year, about 
10 per cent of the number of sets in 
existence. Before very long, they will 
reach 5 million a year, just for 
replacement. And not too far in the 
future, probably 1955, there will be 
a good market for color TV, along 
with black-and-white, with converters 
to get the compatible color telecasts. 
After color, still a few years off at a 
mass-market price, there will prob- 
ably be color TV in three dimensions, 
even without polaroid glasses. During 
this period, there will also be the 
drive for a second set, and with it 
there may be a return to smaller pic- 
ture tubes for those sets in order to 
build volume for the manufacturer.” 


Early Future — However, Mr. 
Blumenkrantz is not counting on 
these longer range prospective de- 
velopments to supply the company’s 
bread-and-butter of sales in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. The company has a 
large and relatively stable market for 
its device that tunes in a specific 
station on a radio at the touch of a 
knob or push-button. (I the mid- 
20s it cost $7.50 but mass production 
brought it down to 75 cents and mil- 
lions now are sold annually.) And in 


the television field, it offers its only 
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consumer market product, the u/f 
converter. Plugged to a standard tele- 
vision receiver the device will permit 
the viewer to get the new whf tele- 
casts when and as they go on the air. 
There are 70 uhf channels as com- 
pared with 13 whf channels in use 
today. “The television industry,” Mr. 
Blumenkrantz said, “is still suffering 
growing pains [General Instrument 
recently reduced its dividend], but 
the recent development of a larger 
color tube (19 inches) should stimu- 
late 1955 sales.” 


Stauffer Chemical—Several top 
level changes have been announced by 
the directors of the Stauffer Chemical 
Company. CHRISTIAN DE GUIGNE, 
president for eight years, has been 
elected to the new position of chair- 
man of the board. HANs STAUFFER, 
formerly executive vice president and 
general manager, climaxes 34 years of 
service with the company by moving 
into the presidency. JOHN STAUFFER, 
vice president and secretary, a 36- 
year veteran, takes on the added 
responsibility of chairman of the new 
executive committee. JAMES W. 
KETTLE, formerly with the U.S. Steel 
Corporation, becomes controller. All 
other officers have been returned to 
positions formerly held. Company 
sales in 1953 topped $76.6 million. 


Bank of America—A thumbnail 
analysis of the reasons for the strik- 
ing post war growth of California 
was recently given in a talk by 
WALTER BRAUNSCHWEIGER, execu- 
tive vice president of the Bank of 
America. “Agriculture,” he said, “has 
been, and will continue to be, a 
pivotal source of income. Industrial 
development, which was greatly ex- 
panded with defense contracts in the 
war years, brought about a rapid 
growth in the steel industry. The 
expansion of this industry has given 
us a greater diversification and a 
much firmer industrial base. Foreign 
trade showed an increase in 1953 over 
1952, which indicates a growing in- 


fluence of business in this area with 
foreign countries, especially with 
those in the Pacific area. Also impor. 
tant is our growth in population,” 
Since 1945 through 1953, the banker 
added, more than $3 billion was in- 
vested in 10,500 new California 
manufacturing plants or major plant 
expansions, more than 70 per cent 
of the new money required coming 
into the state from outside. 


James M. Symes, 13th president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, last 
week reminded financial newsmen 
meeting him for the first time that 
what the road needs just now is an 
upturn in steel shipments which or- 
dinarily comprise about 30 per cent 
of its freight business. The Pennsyl- 
vania was hit harder than many other 
roads because of the steel decline— 
both raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts—and it was impossible to cut 
expenses anywhere near the extent 
of the decrease in gross. Since pas- 
senger trains can’t be reduced, as in 
the freight service, any heavy pas- 
senger loss readily shows up. Steel 
and iron ore shipments, he believes, 
will rise in coming months. Open to 
new ideas that work, Mr. Symes is 
hopeful that something will emerge 
from the new experimental light- 
weight trains (the Talgo, Train X, 
etc.) that will result in lower pas- 
senger costs, but he pointed out that 
even though train weight may be cut 
in half, certain cost factors such as 
train crew pay remain relatively 
fixed. The Pennsylvania’s new presi- 
dent is an old hand at the railroad 
business, having started work on the 
road when only 18 years of age back 
in 1916. 


Occupying one side of the plat- 
form at a New York Society of Se- 
curity Analysts meeting, Packard’s 
James J. NANcE was in the mood 
for an obsequy: “This is the last of 
the Mohicans—the last of the inde- 
pendents,” he observed, “so once the 
stockholders approve you can bury 
the term ‘independent’ with all due 
ceremony and grace.’”’ A moment otf 
two later, Studebaker’s Harotp S. 
VANCE, seated on the left, indicated 
that all independence was not lost. 
“We agreed to marry,” he said, re- 
ferring to the terms of the so-called 
Purchase Agreement, “but we left out 
the word obey.” 
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Wage Trend 
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Concluded from page 3 


Workers (CIO), who struck ten 
Goodyear plants July 7 after fruitless 
negotiations for a “substantial” (but 
unspecified) wage increase, have just 
decided that the sum they want is 
twelve cents an hour. The steel settle- 
ment is also expected to play a 
major part in determining the out- 
come of current negotiations between 
the United Steel Workers and Alu- 
minum Company of America. Here, 
as in basic steel, the employer orig- 
inally expected to settle for a modest 
sum and absorb added costs without 
raising prices. This now seems most 
unlikely. Last year, Alcoa granted 
an increase (8% cents an hour) 
identical with that previously ob- 
tained in the steel industry, and 
history may well repeat this year. 
The large electrical equipment 
manufacturers are also engaged in 
wage talks with a CIO union at 
present. General Electric has settled 
with an independent union represent- 
ing 20,000 of its employes (30,000, 
according to the union) for a trifle 
over five cents an hour, but the CIO 
Electrical Workers want more than 
this and their determination to get 
it has obviously been strengthened 
by the steel settlement. In non-fer- 
rous metals and a number of other 
fields where negotiations are now 
scheduled, or will be coming up with- 
in the next few months, the same 
influence will be felt. Improving 
business conditions have undoubtedly 
contributed to the trend toward 
larger wage increases recently, but 
the precedent set in steel is likely 
to remain an important factor in 
1954, as in previous postwar years. 


American Telephone 





Concluded from page 7 


The company’s exceptional record, 
involving continuous dividend pay- 
ments since 1881 and maintenance of 
the present $9 annual rate since 1922 
despite depression and war influences, 
have made the stock a favorite with 
income-minded investors. The ex- 
tremely high quality of this issue is 
so widely recognized by investors 
JULY 21, 1954 


that, despite its high price, it has 
attracted more stockholders (cur- 
rently 1.3 million) than any other 
equity. On many occasions during the 
past quarter-century, there has been 
doubt as to the company’s ability to 
maintain the $9 rate, but skepticism 
on this point has always been un- 
justified. 

With the violent postwar infla- 
tionary trend halted, for the time 
being at least, Telephone’s earnings 
prospects have been improved. Even 
at the present price of 169, the yield 
of over 5.3 per cent appears attractive 
in view of the unusual investment 
merit of the stock. 


Dividend Meetings 


“Tvhe following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 

Meetings are frequently moved up a 

day or more or may be postponed. 


July 26: Armco Steel; Armstrong 
Cork; Blaw-Knox; Brown Co.; Con- 
necticut Power; Curtis Publishing; Ford 
Motor of Canada; Howard Stores; 
Humble Oil & Refining; Kendall Co.; 
Mid-West Refineries; Moore-McCor- 
mack Lines; National Aluminate; Na- 
tional Tea; Neisner Bros:; Northwest- 
ern Public Service; Shoe Corp. of 
America; Speer Carbon; Standard Coil 
Products; Talon, Inc.; Thew Shovel; 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line; Union 
Oil of California. 

July 27: Allied Chemical & Dye; Al- 





lied Kid; Arkansas-Missouri Power; 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass; Clorox Chem- 
ical; Columbian Carbon; Community 
Public Service; Consolidated Copper- 
mines; Consolidated Edison of New 
York; Crane Co.; Deere & Co.; Dia- 
mond Portland Cement; Drackett Co.; 
Equitable Gas; Filtrol Corporation; Gen- 
eral Precision Equipment; Gulf Oil; 
Hartford Electric Light; Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel; Lamson & Sessions; Libby, 
McNeill & Libby; Lionel Corporation; 
Manhattan Shirt; Merck & Co.; Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway; 
National Lead; National Starch Prod- 
ucts; Pepsi-Cola; Pittsburgh Coke & 
Chemical; Poor & Co.; Public Service 
of New Mexico; Reading Co.; Rohm & 
Haas; Signal Oil & Gas; Socony-Vacuum 
Oil; Southern Railway; Union Carbide 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH 


For Investors 


Eighty-four pocket-size pages you shouldn’t miss 
‘n the July Issue of Over-The-Counter Securities 
Review! Starting with Page One, make it your 
ook-of-the-month for Stocks of The Month— 
plus complete and accurate business and financial 
1ews on unlisted securities. 

Here’s data that’s factual, up-to-date and 
necessary for intelligent investment. What’s one 
of our fastest growing telephone systems? What 
transcontinental trucking line is skyrocketing 
revenue? Are you up on the almost 100 Illinois 
Tinlisteds?’ Do you know about New Products, 
Processes and Mergers and their investment in- 
fluence? YOU WILL WITH THE JULY 
ISSUE OF OCSR! 

The nation’s top investors and brokers know 
‘he reasons why they’re about to buy through 
“keeping in touch’? with this first and only 
magazine of its kind. Be investment-wise, with 
this pocket-size monthly on unlisted securities! 


Send $4.50 For Full Year’s Subscription To: 


Over-The-Counter Securities Review 
Dept. G, Jenkintown, Pa. 




















The Board of Directors, at a meeting held July 9, 1954, 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share 
on stock of this Corporation for the third quarter of the 
calendar year 1954, payable September 15, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business August 13, 1954. 


RICHFIELD 
Ovl Corporation 


Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 


RICHFIELD 
dividend notice 


Cleve B. Bonner, Secretary 


















& Carbon; United Engineering & Foun- 
dry; United States Air Conditioning; 
United States Steel; Universal Consoli- 
dated Oil; Wesson Oil & Snowdrift; 
West Indies Sugar; Woodall Industries. 

July 28: ABC Vending; Air Reduc- 
tion; American Gas & Electric; Ameri- 
can Potash & Chemical; American Seat- 
ing; Buckeye Pipe Line; Burlington 
Muls; Champion Paper & Fibre; Fair- 
banks, Morse; Freeport Sulphur; Hamil- 
ton Watch; Heyden Chemical; Inland 
Steel; Kinney (G. R.); Le Tourneau 
(R. G.); Lees (James) & Sons; Maine 


Central Railroad; McKesson & Robbins; ° 


Missouri Utilities; National Malleable 
& Steel Castings; New Jersey Zinc; 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock; Ohio Match; Owens-Illinois 
Glass; Pacific Finance; Phelps Dodge; 
Ruppert (Jacob); Savage Arms; Sea- 
board Oil; Serrick Corp.; Stewart-War- 
ner; Texas Pacific Coal & Oil; Westing- 
house Electric; White Motor; Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube. 


July 29: American Hair & Felt; 
American Home Products; Durham Ho- 
siery Mills; Electrolux Corporation; 
Follansbee Steel; General Dynamics; 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea; Harbi- 


son-Walker; Iowa Southern Utilities; 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson; Motor Wheel; 
Norwich Pharmacal; Ohio Power; Pep- 
perell Manufacturing; Sheller Manufac- 
turing; Standard Oil (California) ; 
Standard Oil (New Jersey); Sun Ray 
Drug; Tide Water Associated Oil; 
Union Tank Car. 

July 30: Coca-Cola Co.; Goebel 
Brewing; Great Northern Railway; 
Hazel-Atlas Glass; Masonite Corpora- 
tion; Polaris Mining; Rockwood & Ge.; 
Universal Winding. 


Farm Equipments 





Concluded from page 14 


Under these conditions, sales and 
earnings of most of the farm equip- 
ment specialists have continued to 
slip. In some instances—Oliver Cor- 
poration is an example—defense sales 
have so increased as to counterbalance 
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the decline and even bring some over- 
all gain. Another exception to the 
general run of results is Gleaner Har- 
vester which has a small self-pro- 
pelled combine, adaptable to the 
smaller acreage farmer, which is 
largely being sold in eastern areas 
where the drought has been much 
less severe. On the other hand, J. I. 
Case and Minneapolis-Moline report- 
ed sizable per-share deficits resulting, 
as the latter stated, “from drought in 
the Southwest, rust in the Northwest 
and generally adverse weather condi- 
tions.” Both areas happen to be im- 
portant markets for these two com- 
panies. 


Politics Entering 


Little or no improvement in farm 
income is expected for the rest of 
this year and it may slip even lower. 
But this is an election year, and steps 
are being taken to assure the farmer 
of better times in 1955. The Senate 
Agriculture Committee recently voted 
to raise dairy support prices from 75 
to 85 per cent of parity, effective Sep- 
tember 1 through August 31, 1955. 
It voted 10-to-5 in favor of the Ad- 
ministration’s $2.5 billion program for 
set-aside of surplus farm commodities, 
and it reversed itself deciding upon 
mandatory price support for oats, 
barley, rye, and grain sorghums, all 
important livestock feed crops. Since 
favorable legislative action may fol- 
low it is possible that 1954 will see 
the recent low point in farm income. 

Since the agricultural equipment 
industry is decidedly cyclical, the 
group holds few investment oppor- 
tunities for those primarily interested 
in stability of income. International 
Harvester has by far the best record 
and constitutes a quality stock which 
has paid dividends in each year since 
1918. However, this company is also 
a leading maker of trucks, earth-mov- 
ing equipment and _ refrigeration 
equipment including window air con- 
ditioners, and this diversification 
makes it much less affected by adverse 
farm conditions than are a number of 
its competitors in the agricultural ma- 
chinery field. Other leaders include 
Allis-Chalmers (FW, May 5), which 
actually does the bulk of its business 
in other fields, and Deere & Company, 
both of which qualify as suitable for 
a businessman’s investment. 
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Royal Dutch listing on NYSE considered bellwether—Canadian 


investment banking house gets its first American president 


man close to the New York 

Stock Exchange management 
remarked that Keith Funston had 
earned a full year’s salary at $100,- 
000 a year when he paved the way 
for listing Royal Dutch Petroleum 
Company stock on the Big Board. 
There was a note of jubilation in the 
Exchange’s announcement that the 
Board of Governors had authorized 
the listing. Some in the inner circle 
of Exchange management classified 
this acquisition as the most impor- 
tant accomplishment in the era of 
paid presidents. All by itself the 
Royal Dutch listing might not be 
worth the time and money spent to 
bring it about. But it was important 
as a bellwether for many other major 
industrial corporations the Exchange 
management would like to have on 
the list. 

Now the ice has been broken—the 
ice being the Exchange’s previously 
adamant position on full voting 
tights for all common stockholders. 
People close to Exchange manage- 
ment see the door opened now for the 
listing .of domestic corporations in 
which the principle of voting rights 
has been a barrier. 


The selection of George P. Ruth- 
erford to be chairman of Dominion 
Securities Corporation, Ltd.; marks 
the first time that the powerful Ca- 
nadian investment banking house has 
been headed by an American citizen. 
He remains president of the Ameri- 
can corporation of the same name, a 
wholly owned subsidiary of the Ca- 
nadian “Ltd.” This medium for con- 
ducting an international investment 
banking business has worked with 
precision during the postwar period 
of Canada’s greatest industrial and 
general economic expansion. Ameri- 
can corporate subsidiaries of other 
Canadian investment houses have col- 
laborated, just as the Dominion Se- 
curities twins have been doing, in the 
task of supplying Canada with the 
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vast amount of capital required to 
make the neighbor up north economi- 
cally self-sufficient. 


Pleasant working conditions have 
been stressed by bank personnel man- 
agers in recruiting office help at the 
lower and medium levels, a task that 
has become increasingly difficult in 
recent years. One such item of bait 
has been the free, or nearly free, mid- 
day meal served in attractive sur- 
roundings. Some banks even spelled 
out that benefit in leaflets prepared 
for distribution in high schools and 
other fertile recruiting fields. But 
they are not doing that any more. It 
seems that the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau has raised the question whether 
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COLUMBIA PICTURES 


CORPORATION 
Wa The Board of Directors at a 
> tnd meeting held July 13, 1954, 





declared a quarterly dividend 
of $1.06%4 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock of the company, pay- 
able August 16, 1954, to 
stockholders of record August 
2, 1954. 


A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas, 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell, nor a solicitation of offers to buy, 
any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


100,000 Shares 


SANGAMO ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Common Shares 
($10 Par Value) 





Price $25 per Share 





July 13, 1954. 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which 
this announcement is circulated from only such of the under- 
writers, including the undersigned, as may legally offer these 
securities in compliance with the securities laws of such State. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


























this kind of fringe benefit, having a 
definite money value, isn’t part of the 
employe’s salary and therefore tax- 
able as income just as a merchant sea- 
man’s board is given a taxable value. 
So the personnel men are right 
back where they started when new 
bank employes first became difficult 
to get. 


At the New York Stock Exchange 
they have another means of keeping 
employes contented. That is the quar- 
terly bonus system, payable quarterly 
and based on the volume of trading. 
In this week’s pay envelopes the help 
is getting 18.6 per cent of their sal- 
aries for the quarter ended June 30, 
the second largest distribution since 
the bonus system was established. 
With Stock Exchange employes it 
makes no difference which way the 
market is going when the ticker rat- 
tles at full capacity. The important 
thing is volume. 





Recent Books 





PERSONAL FINANCE, by Arthur W. 
Hanson and Jerome B. Cohen, Rich- 
ard D. Irwin, Inc.; 682 pp.; $8. 

The growth and redistribution of 
personal income and the wider exten- 
sion of income taxation, Social Secur- 
ity, instalment buying and ownership 
of homes, insurance and securities 
have vastly complicated the average 
person’s financial affairs within the 
past generation. This book offers de- 
tailed counsel on all phases of the 
financial problems likely to be met 
today; it covers budgeting, saving, 
borrowing, home buying, insurance 
(all types), taxes, estate planning and 
starting one’s own business. Four 
chapters are devoted to investments. 
The book even includes a discussion 








REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 





buildings—sugar house—utility buildings. 





LITERARY RETREAT AT WONALANCET, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
PRIVATE LIBRARY: (30,000 volumes) collected by a former publisher. oie 
ture of 17th to 20th century authors—many first and inscribed editions—limited and 
University presses—-very broad subject material of solid scholarly calibre—large sections 
of bibliography, reference and languages. Card indexed, classified and shelved. 

WHITE MOUNTAIN ESTATE—90 acres, % mile on road—orchard—gardens—brook— 
white birch— sugar maples, 10 buildings—all public utilities—18-room mansion with 
new elevator, 7 fireplaces, 2 heat plants—4-room cottage—5-car garage—shop—library 


COMPLETE FURNISHINGS EQUIPMENT—Kodagraph Reader—1788 Broadwood piano— 
antiques—paintings by E. Boudin, J. Monchablon, F. Ziem. 
ALL-YEAR RESORT AND SPORTS AREA—Ideal for corporate or private research 
center. Conditions excellent. Possession immediate. Price $90,000. F. & C. Might divide. 
Annual taxes $975. For photos, etc., see your broker or: 
H. K. GOODKIND 
155 East 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 17. MU 6-1970 or Tamworth 7-Ring 4, N. H. 


Choice litera- 











MISSOURI 


VIRGINIA: 








FOR SALE or LEASE 
Modern Industrial Building 
and Plant Site 
in the 
Southwest Missouri Ozarks 


Nearly new building approx. 17,250 sq. ft. 
fireproof steel and masonry construction; 2- 
ton overhead traveling cranes in all depart- 
ments; beautiful newly decorated offices; city 
water and electricity now connected with 
outlets and switches ready for immed. con- 
nection; Missouri Pacific Railroad siding and 
large covered storage dock; good truck and 
rail connections; ideally located near geo- 
graphical center of U.S.A.; ample labor sup- 
ply available; situated on 22-acre tract at 
edge of city. Will sell outright or lease to 
suitable tenant, and can give IMMEDIATE 
OCCUPANCY. 


L. H. KNOST COMPANY, Owners 
P.O. Box 415 Phone 2155 
CARTHAGE, MISSOURI 
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FOR SALE 


Excellent fertile 188-acre farm, 16 miles N. W. 
Charlottesville and University of Virginia; mag- 
nificent mountain view; beautiful large clear 
mountain stream, springs, splendid sound Old 
Colonial home with 8 large rooms, 2 halls, good 
staircase, fine woodwork, windows, doors, wains- 
coting; bargain in a real good productive hay 
and cattle farm with a house for restoration. 
$15,000. Terms. 


RAY W. WARRICK, Broker 
Crozet, Virginia 
Phone: 3701—Day or Night 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


FOR SALE 
Potato chip and cheese corn manufacturing busi- 
ness in Massachusetts. Doing $250,000, at pres- 
ent time. Business could be doubled in year’s 
time. Owner retiring to Florida. Contact: 
A. W. Borawski Agency, Realtors 
56 Main St., Northampton, Mass. 
Tel.: 254 








of the income expectations and educa- 
tional and other requirements of vari- 
ous occupations. It seems likely to 
become the standard reference work 
in its field. 


DETERMINING THE BUSINEss Ourt- 
LooK, Edited by Herbert V. Proch- 
now, Harper & Brothers, 434 pp.; 
$6.50. 

Twenty-four of the country’s lead- 
ing economists have contributed to 
this volume, providing a discussion 
of all of the principal business. in- 
dicators, including money supply, 
gross national product and _ interest 
rates, as well as activity in fields such 
as construction, agriculture and rail- 
road transportation. As authorities in 
their respective fields, they explain 
and analyze the wealth of statistical 
and factual material which is collected 
concerning each of these concepts, 
and they indicate how each is related 
to total business activity. Profusely 
illustrated with charts and tables, this 
book. should prove a valuable refer- 
ence for anyone interested in the busi- 
ness outlook. Mr. Prochnow is a vice 
president of the First National Bank 
of Chicago. 


MakinG Money In Stocks WITH 
THE INsiperRs, by Garfield A. Drew, 
Drew Investment Associates, Inc., 33 
pp.; $2. 

The author, a well known market 
analyst, believes that stock market 
profits may be made by following the 
information, published monthly by 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, relating to the stock market 
activity of “insiders’—that is, the 
officers and directors of corporations, 
or the beneficial owners of more than 
10 per cent of a listed stock. Obvi- 
ously, these insiders are in the best 
position to know what is developing 
within their own companies. How- 
ever, it is equally obvious that not 
every market move by a company 
official in his firm’s stock is one to be 
followed by the investing public. 

Illustrated with charts and tables, 
this book presents an_ interesting 
study, although not one to be followed 
by the inexperienced stock market in- 
vestor. 


Books reviewed in this department may 
be obtained at booksellers or direct from 
the publishers. 
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Remington Rand 





Concluded from page 11 


pared with $2.71 reported in the 
previous year. The sales dip is at- 
tributable to smaller Government 
purchases of office machines as well 
as drastic import restrictions in Bra- 
ail, which obscure the fact that total 
non-Government sales in this coun- 
try were actually higher than a year 
earlier. Moreover, the sales decline 
is moderate considering that volume 
was adversely affected by a 16-week 
strike at the Marietta, Ohio, plant 
last fall. 


Market Is Competitive 


The earnings showing reflects the 
competitive market conditions which 
prevailed during the fiscal year 
which did not permit adjustments in 
selling prices commensurate with the 
advance in costs of materials and 
wages. These two items combined 
accounted for 86 cents of each dollar 
of sales in the March 31, 1954, fiscal 
vear. 

As an “across the board” manu- 
facturer of office equipment, Reming- 
ton Rand should benefit from the 
continued trend toward greater me- 
chanization of office procedures (ac- 
centuated by the high cost of clerical 
help) and the need for more accurate 
and up-to-date information on busi- 
ness operations. Virtually all big 
record-keepers, both Government and 
civilian, are potential users of its elec- 
tronic office equipment. However, 
research and development costs on 
this equipment run high and competi- 
tion in conventional lines (such as 
typewriters and adding machines) is 
keen at the present time. 

Currently selling around 19, close 
to the high point of the past several 
years, Remington Rand yields 5.3 per 
cent from the regular $1 annual divi- 
dend rate. The dividend appears 
maintainable under all but the most 
adverse conditions; in fiscal 1954 it 
represented only 43 per cent of share 
earnings. While no immediate ex- 
pansion of earning power is indicated 
by present trends in the industry, the 
shares appear to hold longer term 
possibilities for patient holders in 
view of the company’s steadily im- 
proving position in the field of elec- 
tronics as applied to office equipment. 


JULY 21, 1954 
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A list of 163 firms and 400 counsel- 
lors handling programs and tech- 
niques in financial public relations 
for industrial corporations and finan- 
cial institutions. 


Helpful Reference 


This compact, 36-page reference 
(indexed alphabetically and _ geo- 
graphically) is divided into three 
sections: (1) Firms specializing ex- 
clusively in financial public rela- 
tions; (2) General public relations 
counsel organizations providing 
guidance and services in shareholder 
and investor relations; and (3) Ad- 
vertising agencies with depart- 
ments handling techniques, such as 
financial advertising, financial pub- 
licity and the preparation of annual 
a and other shareholder liter- 
ature. 


Limited Edition 
PRICE: $2 a Copy 








GUENTHER PUBLISHING CORP., 86 Trinity Place, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 


Postpaid 














Dividend News 


Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace: Paying 
a second liquidating dividend of $1 July 
22. Previous liquidating payment was 
$2 in September, 1953. 


Northwest Airlines: Has taken no ac- 
tion on its 4.60 per cent preferred stock 
dividend. Last payment was 2834 cents 
November, 1953. 


S. S. Kresge: Paying a 40-cent divi- 
dend September 9 to stock of record 
August 17. Paid 50 cents in previous 
quarters. 


Household Finance: Paying 10 per 
cent stock dividend November 5 to stock 
of record October 29. A special meet- 
ing will be held early in October to 
vote on a 2-for-1 stock split. 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons: Declared a 
quarterly 30-cent dividend payable Sep- 
tember 10 to stock of record August 13. 
Paid 20 cents in the previous quarters. 


Dresser Industries: Raised the quar- 
terly dividend to 50 cents payable Sep- 
tember 15 to stock of record September 
1. Company had been paying 40 cents 
quarterly, bay 


New York State Electric & Gas: De- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 50 cents 
payable August 15 to stock of record 
July 20. Company had been paying a 
> een quarterly rate since August, 
1952. 
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EDWARD WILLMS CO. 
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Winn & Lovett Grocery: Declared a 
monthly dividend of 15 cents payable 
August 20 to stock of record July 20. 
Previously paid 11 cents monthly. 


Eversharp, Inc.: Paying a quarterly 
dividend of 30 cents August 2 tuo stock 
of record July 20. Paid 35 cents in pre- 
vious quarters, 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemp- 
tion 
Date 





Amount 
American Tobacco—debentures 34s, 
TOPE  chbSbsbAn se cevesedéodageone $1,404,000 Aug. 1 
Entire Aug. 2 
Entire July 31 


Entire July 31 


eee meee ere ee ee ree ereeeees 


oe eee eee ee eee eee eee 


50,000 Aug. 1 
Entire July 26 
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The Budd Company 





New York State Electric & Gas Corporation 





Incorporated: 1912, Pennsylvania. Office: 2450 Hunting Park Avenue, 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in April. Num- 
ber of stockholders: Preferred, 2,514; common, 23,895. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt $28,000,000 
*Preferred stock $6 cum. (no par) 125,000 shares 
CORRE NO NG NET soins Schnee cccesotes sth eeskeeone 3,545,967 shares 


*Callable at $100. 


Business: A leading producer of all-steel automobile bodies 
and trailers, company is an important factor in light-weight, 
stainless steel railroad passenger cars and is one of the three 
largest manufacturers of auto wheels, hubs, brakes and 
brake drums. Automotive products were 78% of 1953 sales 
volume. Production of self-propelled rail passenger cars is 
increasing in volume. Among principal auto customers are 
Chrysler, Ford, Fruehauf, General Motors, International 
Harvester, Kaiser Motors, American Motors, and Studebaker. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1953, $51.7 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $27.2 million; 
inventories, $40.6 million. Book value of common stock, 
$23.30 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on pres- 
ent common 1947 to date. 


Outlook: With so large a proportion of sales going to 
automotive customers, auto sales trends and prospects com- 
prise company’s most important earnings determinant. 
Demand for railway cars will continue to fluctuate widely. 


Comment: Erratic earnings record dictates a speculative 
rating for both classes of stock. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
*Earned per share...D$1.27 $0.87 $2.40 $4.05 $5.33 $3.34 $2.42 $2.88 
Dividends paid None 0.10 0.45 0.70 1.50 71.45 1.00 1.00 
= 11% 1% 18% 1856 15% 16% 

1% 7% 125% 13% 13% 10% 


*Based combined pro forma figures in 1946 and as revised by company in 
1947-51. fAlso paid 2% in stock. D—Deficit. 





Continental Oil Company (Del.) 





ee 


Incorperated: 1852, New York, established 1852; former parent General 
Public Utilities disposed of entire common stock issue in April, 1949, 
mostly through rights to own shareholders. Office: 108 East Green Street, 
Ithaca, N. Y. Annual meeting: First Friday in May. Number of stock- 
holders: Preferred, 970; common, 15,853. 

Capitalization: 


Long term deb $115,587 ,000 
*Preferred oun 3.75% cum. ($100 par) 150,000 shares 
Preferred stock 4.40% cum. ($100 per} 75,000 shares 
tPreferred stock 4.50% cum. ($100 p 29,750 shares 
§Preferred stock 442% cum. 1949 pa oy gids par) 40,000 shares 
{Preferred stock 4. | cum, ($100 par) 90,000 shares 
CI UTE BD DO ian on 00 6 6 cnc icasevccdescencescaes 3,034, ;068 shares 


~ *Callable at $104. fCallable at $103 through December 31, 1962, $102 
thereafter. {Callable for sinking fund at $103.25; otherwise at $105.25. 
—_—— at $103.75. {Callable at $103 ao September 30, 1955, $102 
through September 30, 1960, $101 thereafte 


Business: Supplies electricity (84% of 1953 revenues) toa 
population of about 1.25 million and gas (13%) to about 400- 
000, in sections of central, eastern and western New York 
State. Area is devoted to dairying and farming, vacation 
resorts and such manufacturing as fabricated metal prod- 
ucts, glass products, footwear, food and kindred products, 
office machinery and equipment, drugs and chemical prod- 
ucts, mining and processing and primary metal products. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory for a utility. Working 
capital deficit, December 31, 1953, $7.4 million; ratio, 0.7-to-1; 
cash, $3.6 million. Book value of common stock, $26.12 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stocks; 
on common, 1910 to date. 


Outlook: Service area is marked by steady population 
growth and economic stability. Trend of company’s sales 
and earnings should continue upward over the longer-term. 


Comment: Preferreds are of good quality and common is 
attractive for income. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
¢Earned per share... $2.18 $2.31 “ $2.28 $2.29 $2.18 [$2.38 {$2.55 
tEarned per share... 1.73 2.01 2.20 snes ehat dian ne 
Dividends paid $0.63 §1.51 # 70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.80 1.90 
aes E. 26% 23% 29% 35% =: 87% 

21% 215% 25% 29 81% 





Incorporated: 1920, Delaware; established 1875. Offices: 608 Fannin St., 
Houston 2, Texas and Ponca City, Okla. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday 
~ <TH at 100 W. 10th St., Wilmington 99, Del. Number of stockholders: 


eae 


Long $53,384,259 
Conttal’s ea $5 DRED ssiwcavcncsecesacccakobsebovssxaue 9,746,916 shares 


Business: Fully integrated, company produces in Texas, 
Wyoming, California, Kansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, New 
Mexico, Illinois and Indiana and distributes refined products 
in 25 states, principally in the Mid-Continent, Rocky Moun- 
tain and North Central areas, under the Conoco trade name. 
Hudson’s Bay Oil & Gas, 75% owned (but only 50% voting 
interest), has over 11 million acres, including options and 
leaseholds, in Western Canada. Crude output in 1953 totaled 


44.9 million barrels, or 107% of 41.9 million barrel refinery 
run. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1953, $68.2 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $23.7 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $11.6 million; inventories, $53.2 million. Book value 
of stock, $30.19 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1922-23; 1925-27 and 1934 to 
date. 


Outlook: In general, company’s results will follow trends 
in the petroleum industry, but a favorable factor in its pros- 
pects is the management’s alert expansion policy. 

Comment: Stock is an above-average equity in its group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 - 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Earned per share.. $3.30 $5.62 $3.74 $4.36 $4.25 $3.91 $4.20 
Dividends paid 1.25 1.75 2.00 2.50 72.50 2.50 2.60 


27% 34% 3256 48 59% 75 62% 
17% 23% 23 27% 44% 56% 48% 


*Adjusted for 100% stock dividend in 1951. fPaid 100% in stock. 
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*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in — TAs reported. {¢Pro forma, assuming 
Federal income taxes on a separate return basis. §Payments to parent. {On year-end 
stock; on average shares, earned $2.47 in 1952, $2.77 in 1953. 





The Amalgamated Sugar Company 





Incorporated: 1915, Utah, consolidating two companies, organized in 
1902 and 1903. Office: 801 First Security Bank Tpldg. Ogden, Utah. 
Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in December. Number of stockholders: 
Preferred, 1,449; common, 1,719. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
{Preferred stock 5% cum. ( 
Common stock ($1 par) 


*Term bank loan. fCallable at $10. 


$3,800,000 
690,549 shares 


Digest: Manufactures White Satin refined sugar from 
beets purchased from growers (about 86% of sales); also 
by-product wet, pressed and dried pulp and molasses, sold 
and used in company livestock feeding operations; livestock; 
beet seed and fertilizer. Production in 1952-53 totaled 3,421, 
634 bags. Working capital September 30, 1953, $14.6 million; 
ratio, 3.4-to-1; cash, $1.6 million; U.S. Gov’ts, $5.0 million. 
Regular dividends on preferred stock since 1936 recapitaliza- 
tion; on common, 1940 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Sept. 30 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Earned per share.... $1.62 $2.79 $5.62 $38.37 $2.48 $3.24 $3.02 $3.00 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid 0.27% 0.50 0.75 1.10 1.40 1.40 =1.40 
12% 9% 12% 17% 19 18% 19% 
7% 7 9% 12% 16% 15% 16% 


*Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange February 19, 1951; previously over-the-counter bid 


prices. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
. To receive a dividend, stock must be Pay- — 
eld on the ex-dividend date, normally Company able Record 
, ree days before the record date. L’Aiglon Apparel ....Q10c 8-10 7-24 
Pay- ~a Lehigh Portland Cem’t.Q30c 9-1 8 6 
Company able Record | Life Savers .......-.++- 40c 9-1 82 
Agnew-Surpass Shoe...*10c ~ 9- 1 7-30 8-31 8-17 
uirWay Electric asp i eae ae 
Appliance en ee a ee ee -20¢ 8- 2 7-20 Metropolitan Edison 
American it enews Bi25e 9-15 = 9- 3 3.80% pf Q%c 10-1 9-2 
American Viscose , ci’: 
R Do 3.85 ae 9%c 10-1 9-2 
5% pf. vet eeeeeees 0O$1.25 8&2 7-20 Do rat of Rete ests ie}... & 2 
Anderson, Clayton ....Q50c 8-2 7-16 | \iami oe See 50c 9-22 9-8 
tlas Powder 47% pf....Q$1 8-2 7-20 | Midwest Piping ........ 50c $16 7-30 
Beck (A. S.) Shoe..... 25c 8-2 7-26 | Minneapolis Gas ..... Q30c 8-10 7-26 
Do 434% pf.....Q$1. 7 9- 1 8-16 | Moody’s Invest. Serv. 
Beneficial Corp. ....... 10c &2 7-15 DAN cp nevanctigse ai Q75ce 8-16 8-2 
eneficial Ferry Q60c 9-30 9-16 — Sc 82 7-19 
). pot Fisheries 4% ‘ hes eu 1% New York State Electric 
p D p O$1 8- 2 7-20 
k BBorg-Warner $1 9-1 81 See Q50c 8-15 7-20 
nM Do 34% ph....O87%c 10.1 9.15 | . Do $3.75 pf....... Q93%c 10-1 93 
‘- sii % Northern Illinois Corp.Q20c 8-2 7-17 
" herry-Burrell ......... Ue 7-31 7-15 ‘ ‘ 
‘. Chesapeake Corp., Va...50c 8-16 8-5 | Pacific Finance Corp. 
hesapeake & Ohio Ry.Q75c 9-30 9-1 | 5% Df. ....--+-++- Q$1.25 8-2 7-15 
Do 34% pf....... Q87%4c 11-1 10-7 | Paramount Motors ..... 50c 8-20 8 4 
1g Maecent. Elec. & Gas..... Q20c 8-2 7-15 | Pennsylvania Salt ..... 40c 9-15 8-31 
1; BChicago & Eastern Phillips Petroleum ...Q65c 9-1 8-6 
et Illinois Railroad ..... 25c 8-10 7-21 | Phillips Jones 5% pf.Q$1.25 8-2 7-28 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pneumatic Scale ....... 40c 8&2 7-16 
™ Pacific Railroad ....$1.25 9-30 9-13 | Procter & Gamble....Q75c 8-14 7-23 
: City Stores enw heare weds Q35c 8- 2 7-19 R. nolds R. - 
Do 44% pi.....09100% 82 719 | Reppee CRI) og 97 gs 
“ oa ae Ml0c 8-2 7-22 Do Cl. B Q60c 9-7 813 
es 0 .-usiebescbhaws Ml0c 9-1 8-16 : “Seer pia 
m. MiColgate-Palmolive ....Q50c 8-14 .7-20 = mes Shp ois oy es 
is ME Do $3.50 pf....... Ge S38" > 99g) eet: re - 
Columbia Pictures SN No as ed wee. 45c 9-3 7-27 
' “ 3 oe sis Q$1. a % 8-16 8-2 | Sonotone Corp. ......... 5c 9-30 9- 3 
Ck aes outhern Ohio i} Lf Sar Q38%c 9-30 9- 3 
oss A Electric 414% pf...Q$1.06 8-2 7-15 Do $1.25 of ace OQ31i%4c 9-30 9- 3 
55 J Do 4.05% pf....... Q$1.16 8-2 7-15 | Spencer Kellogg & Sons.30c 9-10 8-13 
- Concord Electric ....... 60c 8-16 8-2 Springfield Gas Light...45c 8-16 8-2 
4, WE. D° 6% pf........... $1.50 8-16 8-2 | Struthers Wells ...... Q40c 814 7-30 
1% |econtinental Copper & De S225 #....... Q31%c 8-14 7-30 
ine WE steel 5% pf....... Q31%4c 9-1 8 4] Sunray Oil .......... Q30c 9-20 8 6 
end M™mcorn Exchange Bank.Q75c 8-2 7-20 Do 4%4% pf. A...Q26%sc 10-1 9-10 
Dice CMe noi eae: Ql5e 7-31 7-23 Do 5¥%% pf....... Q27vc 9-1° 8-6 
Dresser Industries ..... 50c 9-15 9-1 | Technicolor, Inc. ....... 25c 8-2 7-16 
a Do 334% pf........ 93¥c 9-15 9-1 | Un. Gas Improvement.Q45c 9-30 8-31 
Empire Dist. Elec. United Electric Coal..Q25c 9-10 824 
™  f Pf. ........... $1.25 9-1 813 | U. S. Potash ........ Q45¢ 9-15 9-1 
0 434% pf.....Q$1.183%4 9-1 8-13 | Warner Bros. Pictures..30c 8-5 7-19 
Empire Southern Gas...25¢ 7-26 7-15 Western Air Lines..... 5c 8-16 8-2 
Siete P< a - 930¢ 8- 2 7-20 | White’s Auto Stores....15¢ 8-15 7-23 
: eter & Hampton El...65c 8-16 8-2 Do 5%% pf...... Q34%ec 8-15 7-23 
Semen asa --35c 8-2 7-12 | Wisconsin Pub. Ser..Q27%c 9-20 8-31 
= T . Le be 
yer ote Q62%4e 8-30 8-18 Woolworth (F. W.)..Q50c 9-1 8-10 
Do 3 14% pi....... Q68%c 8-30 8-18 , 
Sg Stores ....25c 9-1 8-20 Accumulations 
oote Bros. Gear 1 Illinoi iti 
iso We Machine ........ 32y%c 8-1 7-20 S50 pf. a boring me $2 72 
Franklin Stores ...... Q20c 8-2 7-19 . . 
old Crystal Oil Refining 
ok; MBCbriel Co. 5% pf...Ql2%e 8-2 7-26 SME a ddacsatiwnends $1 9-15 9-1 
2, MB reneral Shoe ...... Q62v%c 8-2 7-21 Western Maryland Railway 
at Wan coe 7% pi $2.50 7-30 7-23 
ee CLA ei Ql2%c 8-16 7-31 pon eee * Ss 
za al S28 Seer 15c 8-31 8-16 Stock 
Do Ch werkasa deus I5c 8-31 8-16 d ; > 
Do 5% pf......... S62¥%c 10-30 10-15 | Feddets-Quigan ........ Zo 820 7-30 
cK MBHouschold Finance ...Q60c 10-15 9-30 Household Finance ....10% 11-5 10-29 
199 Maho Power .......... 55c 8-20 7-26 tet 
a Ly, i eee Q$1 8-2 7-15 Peaexcana 
1.40 Milngersoll-Rand ....... $150. 9 f > 8 2 Alabama Mills; Harrisburg Railways; 
194 < Alben. & ose: : Lukens Steel. 
ey eee AC -31 8-13 * : i—Bi- Ex: 
M BKresge, S. S.occcscceee. 9 S17} dea: eodsenly Oe Quarterly: S—Seenl enment 
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FED@RAL 
FEDERAL PAPER BOARD CO., Inc, 


Common & Preferred 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Federal 
Paper Board Company, Inc. has this 
day declared the following quarterly 
dividends: 
35¢ per share on Common Stock. 
50¢ per share on the 4% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock. 


Common stock dividends are payable 
August 2, 1954 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business July 
12, 1954. 


Dividends on the 4% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock are pepette October 


1, 1954 to stockholders of record 
September 24, 1954. 


ROBERT A. WALLACE 
Vice President and Secretary 


June 23, 1954 




















PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Ces descd Notice 


Dividends of $1.17 a share on the 
4.68% Preferred Stock, $1.10 a 
share on the 4.4% Preferred Stock, 
$1.07% a share on the 4.3% 
Preferred Stock, and 95 cents a 
share on the 3.8% Preferred Stock 
have been declared, payable Au- 
gust 1, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
July 9, 1954. 


Checks will be mailed. 
C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 




















MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Framingham, Mass. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Debenture: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the 
Debenture Stock will be paid Sept. 
3, 1954, to stockholders of record 
Aug. 9, 1954. 


“A” Common and Voting Common: 


A quarterly dividend of 30 cents 
per share on the “‘A’”? Common and 
Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
Sept. 3, 1954, to stockholders of 
record Aug. 9, 1954. 

R.N. Wallis, Treasurer 

















ABOUT TO MOVE? 


Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 


vance, giving old and new addresses. 
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Lehigh Portland Cement Company 


Textron Incorporated 





Incorporated: 1897, Pennsylvania. Offices: Young Building, Allentown, 
Pa. and 51 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
Third Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders: 5,751. 


5,751. 


Capitalization: 
None 
1,901,560 shares 


Business: One of the largest cement producing units in the 
United States. Product is sold under the trade name Lehigh, 
mostly in mid-western and eastern'states, and accounts for 
about 10% of total domestic output. Operates 15 plants, in 
Pennsylvania (3), New York (2), Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, 
Kansas, Virginia, Alabama, Maryland, Washington, Ohio 
and Florida. Annual capacity of about 23 million barrels. 

Financial Position: Very good. Working capital December 
31, 1953, $12.1 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $4.9 million; U. S. 
Govt’s, $2.1 million; inventories, $11.2 million. Book value of 
stock, $33.78 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1899-1931 and 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Volume of new building, particularly industrial 
construction, and extent of highway and other road build- 
ing, are principal factors in supporting sales and earnings. 


Comment: Shares are an above-average issue in a specu- 
lation group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $1.59 $1.89 $2.98 $3.34 $3.45 $3.43 $3.07 7$3.32 
Dividends paid 0.75 0.75 1.00 1,25 1.25 1.20 1.20 1.20 

22% 19% 24% 25% 26% 305% 34 
15% 15% 17 15% 215% 21% 255% 


Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1951. Before $0.53 credit for unneeded 
former tax reserves. 





Marathon Corporation 





Incorporated: 1909, Wisconsin. Office: Menasha, Wis. Annual meeting: 
January 18. Number of stockholders: Preferred, 1,145; common, 9,090. 
Capitalization: 


Long term debt (notes payable)..... escssesackhheuees $21,520,600 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. ($100 par) 44,250 shares 
Common stock ($6.25 par) 3,611,262 shares 


*Callable at $103. 


Business: Manufactures bleached pulps in U. S. and Can- 
ada, wood being supplied from its own timberlands; also 
paperboard in U. S., nearly nine-tenths converted into pack- 
aging materials for frozen food, dairy, bakery, meat, vege- 
table oil and other food processing industries. Also has a 
line of consumer household products for retailers. In 1953, 
issued 614,872 shares for Northern Paper Mills, maker of 
Northern paper tissue, towels, napkins, etc. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital October 31, 
1953, $35.3 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash and equivalent, $10.9 
million; U. S. and Canadian Gov’ts, $401,027; inventories, 
$32.0 million. Book value of common stock, $20.96 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; common 
dividends in 1923-30 and 1937 to date. 


Outlook: Relative stability of volume is provided by pri- 
mary interest in production for food packing and processing 
industries, along with widening use of paper food containers. 
Earnings reflect volatile costs and selling prices. 


Comment: Preferred is of medium investment grade; com- 
mon rates above average in its group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Oct. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $0.96 $1.69 $2.06 $1.65 $2.42 $3.29 $2.18 $1.55 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid 70.38 0.50 0.60 0.70 0.75 1.05 71.20 1.20 
13% 12% 12% 19% 3056 30% 25 
9% 944 8% 12% 18% 22% 16% 
*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946 and all stock dividends. +Paid stock 


dividends, 10% in 1946 and 100% in 1952. tListed New Yerk Stock Exchange 
January 6, 1947. 
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Incorporated: 1928, Rhode Island, consolidating two established businesses. 
Office: 50 S. Main St., Providence 1, R. I. Annual meeting: Third 
Wednesday in May. Number of stockholders: Convertible preferred, 2,265; 
4% preferred, 3,065; common, 7,164. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt 
“Preferred stock $1.25 cum. conv. (no par) 


{Preferred stock 4% cum. ($100 par) 
Common stock ($0.50 par) 


$4,512,723 
281,491 shares 
30,197 shares 
1,306,540 shares 


*Callable at $26 and convertible into common share for share. fCallable 
at $100. 

Business: Subsidiaries manufacture variety of fabrics of 
natural, synthetic and blended fibers. Principal fabrics sold 
in greige or finished state include cotton print cloth, broad- 
cloth, lawns, cotton, rayon and blended fabrics and cotton 
yarns. Also does commission dyeing, finishing, knitting 
and weaving. Principal brands: Textron, Purrey, Dwight 
Anchor and Nashua. In 1954, acquired Dalmo Victor (air- 
borne radar antenna); MB Manufacturing (aircraft engine 
mounts); assets subject to liabilities of Newmarket Manv- 
facturing (filament acetate and viscose rayon fabrics) and 
(to July 1), 445,000 shares (45%) American Woolen common, 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital De- 
cember 31, 1953, $9.8 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash and equiva- 
lent, $4.9 million; inventories, $10.1 million. Book value of 
common stock, $21.04 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; cash 
payments on common, 1936-37, 1940 and 1942-52. 

Outlook: Elimination of apparel and other unprofitable 
lines, and modernization and expansion of greige goods divi- 
sions, tends to improve company’s earnings prospects. Sales 
volume follows broadly the curve of textile demand. 

Comment: Shares are among the more speculative issues 
in the cyclical textile group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share....*$6.76 *$5.35 +$5.77 D$1.89 $2.38 $3.66 tD3.79 ¢D$0.57 
Dividends paid 0.50 1.00 §0.75 1.00 1.00 1.75 0.75 §.... 
20% 20% 1% %19% 2% 18% 12% 
11% 10% 8 10 16% 10% 6% 


*After contingency reserves, $0.99 in 1946, $1.76 in 1947. tIncluding $0.50 net 
special credit, mainly from sales of assets. {Including gain from sale of assets, 
$1.60 in 1951; loss $1.57 in 1952, net gain $0.45 in 1953 (another $1.21 gain de- 
ferred). §Paid stock dividends of one share of Dorset Fabrics in 1948, one-tenth 
share of Indian Head Mills in 1953. {Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange December, 1947; 
previous quotations American Stock Exchange. D—Deficit. 





Underwood Corporation 





Incorporated: 1910, Delaware, acquiring an established business. Office: 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Wednes- 
day in April. Number of stockholders: 10,294. 
Capitalization: 

Long term debt 

Capital stock (no par) 


$10,500,000 
746,000 shares 


Business: One of the world’s largest manufacturers of 
typewriters, adding machines and supplies; also an impor- 
tant factor in bookkeeping and accounting machines. Dis- 
tribution and service are mainly through company branches 
and agencies in about 650 cities in the U. S. and through 
dealers abroad. Export business normally accounts for about 
one-third of annual sales. In 1952, entered electronic com- 
puter field and in 1953, punched-card accounting machine 
field, distributing and servicing for a Vickers, Ltd., subsidiary. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1958, $34.7 million; ratio, 6.6-to-1; cash, $5.5 million; inven- 
tories, $24.0 million. Book value of stock, $52.47 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1911 to date. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings will continue to reflect busi- 
ness cycle changes as well as company’s ability to place its 
newer lines (such as electronic computers) on a profitable 
operating basis. 

Comment: Shares are a businessman’s investment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE. RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $2.66 *$8.31 $8.19 *$5.26 $6.71 $6.77 $5.00 $1.13 
Dividends paid ..... 2.50 4.00 4.00 3.50 4.00 4.00 4.00 2.25 

5814 59% 46 47% 58 56% 55% 
43% 39 39 39% 47% 47% 26 
*After $1.26 contingency reserve in 1947, $0.66 credit therefrom in 1949. 
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American & Foreign Power Company, Inc. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 





Incorporated: 1923, Maine; reorganized 1952. Office: 2 Rector Street, New 
York 6, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Friday in June, at Augusta, Me. 
Number of stockholders: About 9,000. 


Capitalization: 


ROU Se to 6 dnd backs h aecsdiucasctecwsgbewewes nee $204,195,659 
DUE. STIR, ai Sicekn ose can accdaadcetpueacedetes $45,168,629 
SGN, Meee. GN oo avd bc dcawdeasecicnecdzcdduc $10,086,870 
Commi Gite GRO MO on piv ansaerndes ees ckiwieeiacte ce *7,224,238 shares 


~ *3,945,985 shares (54.6%) owned by Electric Bond & Share. 


Business: Public utility properties controlled by this 
subsidiary of Electric Bond & Share are located in 11 coun- 
tries outside the U. S. Serve an estimated population of 
19.9 million, with 95% of 1953 operating revenues from elec- 
tricity. Chile provided 25% of revenues, Brazil 24%, Cuba 
23%, Mexico 8%, Venezuela 6%, Argentina 5%, Colombia and 
Panama 3% each, Guatemala, Costa Rica and Ecuador 1% 
each. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory for a utility. Working 
capital December 31, 1953, $20.9 million; ratio, 1.3-to-1; cash, 
foreign currency and special deposits, $36.1 million; tempo- 
rary cash investments, $9.7 million. Book value of stock, 
$35.75 per share. . 

Dividend Record: Old preferred arrears settled in 1952 
recapitalization; payments on common stock 1952 to date. 

Outlook: Political factors in areas served create uncer- 
tainty concerning future despite apparent growth possibil- 
ities. 

2 Comment: Shares are speculative. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
J Farned per share....D$5.74 *$0.96 *$1.64 *$2.18 *$2.39 *$1.88 *$2.10 $2.54 


Dividends paid ..... None None None None None None 0.10 0.60 
DR: Sconccegien wile 14% 6% 4% 3% 4% 3% 12% 11 
OW sccsscemaveseses 5% 2 1% 1% 2% 1% ™% 8 


*Pro forma, reflecting plan of reorganization. D—Deficit. 
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» BThe Midland Steel Products Company 





Incorporated: 1923, Ohio. Office: Madison Avenue and West 106th Street, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in April. Number 
of stockholders: 1st preferred, 2,851; 2nd preferred, 631; common, 4,503. 


. Capitalization: 
SAREE CU Ss 0.66 o 4.00 os cap cc easems nat nekessee sts deecosdagnanens None 
“First preferred stock 8% cum. ($100 par)............se0. 94,925 shares 
*Second preferred ‘‘dividend shares’’ $2 non-cum. (no par).., 55,800 shares 
ee 8 errr rer ieee 469,830 shares 


Not callable. 


Business: Principally a manufacturer of automobile, truck 
yf and trailer frames and parts; also makes Midland power 
r- brake air and vacuum control equipment for trucks and 
S- trailers, axle housing and various stamped, welded or 
2S worked iron and steel parts. 


h Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
it 1958, $19.8 million; ratio, 6.1-to-1; cash, $6.2 million; U. S. 
a Gov’ts, $1.0 million; inventories, $11.0 million. Book value 
e of common stock, $43.27 per share. 

4 Dividend Record: Payments on first preferred 1924 to date; 


on second preferred 1930-32 and 1935 to date; on common 


* 1924-32; and 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Dependence on the cyclical automotive industry 
j- tesults in an irregular operating record. Increasing compe- 
ts tition in auto parts group is a limiting factor on profits. 
le Comment: Preferred stocks are medium grade; common is 


atypical business cycle issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dee. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
53 Famed per share.... $1.45 5.60 $10.66 $9.53 $13.13 $8.20 $7.19 $4.61 
1.00 2.00 3.75 5.00 4.50 4.00 





3 Dividends paid ..... 5.00 3.00 
25 Nigh, «dcceeaseepeas 31% 225% 25% 34 54% 48% 46% 46% 
¥% Le. .cecasgeeesace 16 14% 17% 18% 28% 39 39% 29% 





.. Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1949. fBefore $1.20 credit from former con- 
‘ingeney reserves. 


JULY 21, 1954 








Incorporated : 1881, Canada, to complete a government project. Office: 
Montreal 3, Canada. Annual meeting: First Wednesday in May. Number 
of stockholders: Preference, 27,799; ordinary, 63,084. 

Capitalization: 

MIE GUIS we Satis aie bach cS coe S ok emedencescavaccmad $126,114,000 
4% (perpetual) debenture stock..................2..05- $292,548, 888 
*Preference stock 4% MON-cuM................ cece eeees $137, 256,921 
RGN SUNG CUM MAUR 6 6 ib cccniccdi cies nde ceccuscaaa 13,806,997 shares 


*Not callable. Issued in sterling (at $4.8625 per £). 


Business: Operates transcontinental railroad system in 
Canada covering over 17,000 miles including leased lines and 
serves all of the principal Canadian cities and agricultural 
regions. Also operates hotels, steamships, airlines, etc. Com- 
pany is a large owner of oil and other lands and has impor- 
tant non-transportation investments, including control of 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $90.6 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $39.3 million, Canadian 
Gov’ts, $32.6 million. Book value of combined preference and 
ordinary stock, $46.72 per share. 


Dividend Record: Preference payments 1894-1932; partial 
payments 1937-38; 1940 and in full 1941 to date. Paid on ordi- 
nary shares 1882-94; 1896-1932; and 1944 to date. 

Outlook: Because of Government policy concerning freight 
rate increases, revenues are unable to overtake wage rises 
and growing operating costs. Non-rail income will continue 
to provide most of the comnanv’s net profits. 

Comment: Nearly all preference shares are foreign-held. 
Ordinary stock has not reattained its old-time investment 
rank. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF ORDINARY STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Earned per share.... $1.53 $2.04 7$1.70 $1.93 $3.32 $2.98 2.61 $2.05 
*Dividends paid .... 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.75 1.50 1.50 
BE Ktndacdedsscews 22% 15% 19% 15% 2236 3834 40% 34 
eer 11% 9% 10 103% 13% 21% 31% 21 





*In Canadian funds, subject to 15% non-residence tax. 7In 1948, company trans- 
ferred $6.61 per share from surplus to depreciation reserves. 





General Outdoor Advertising Co., Inc. 





Incorporated: 1925, New Jersey; to consolidate 22 established businesses. 
Offices: Harrison and Loomis Streets, Chicago 7, Ill., and 110 E. 149th St., 
New York 51, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in April at 117 
Main St., Flemington, N. J. Number of stockholders: Preferred, 380; 
common, 3,000. 


Capitalization: 

Pe GIR raedddcdcdecaktscdacdesesddecncdhaseseeaduaaceaaas None 
*Preferred stock 6% cum. ($100 par)...............eeeees 20,000 shares 
CE SUE CS I iin bc cen dkcdes we caccscecscctciweeees 599,690 shares 


*Callable at $105. 


Business: Largest organization in its field. Operates more 
than 100,000 electric signs, poster panels, bulletins and 
painted walls in 39 principal cities and 1,300 smaller com- 
munities. A Canadian subsidiary operates in Montreal, 
Quebec and Ottawa. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $4.6 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash and equivalent, $4.8 
million. Book value of common stock, $30.15 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred arrears cleared 1937, regular 
since; on common 1926-30; 1941-42 and 1944 to date. 


Outlook: Operations reflect competition from other ad- 
vertising media, as well as general business conditions. 
Increase of competitive markets with resulting rise in total 
advertising expenditures should hold demand for company’s 
facilities at satisfactory levels over medium future. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s holding; common 
is speculative. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $3.17 $3.72 $4.07 $4.49 $4.11 $3.26 ey $3.69 


Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.30 1.55 2.00 2.00 
HEIGR ncccccccccccces 29 19% 17% 19% 23% 2156 24% 25% 
LOW .cccccccccccvess 15 135 12% 13 15 18 20 21% 
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Free Booklet Department Trade Indicators bay 3 July 10 July 11 
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a Electric Output (KWH) 8,825 8,185 8,096 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. Freight Car Loadings 618,597 +700,000 721,454 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity) y 60.0 aoe Had 
Typographic Planning for Typewriter Compo- §Steel Production Index (1947-49 = 100) ’ 89.0 97. 328 
sition—A a brochure designed June 30 July 7 july’ 
: Paptay s ti : ‘ 
imvamEmin timate hdl (Federal Reserve] $21,896 $21,882 $21,728 $22,590 
M | : = : {Total Brokers’ Loans Members 2,952 3,278 3,153 2,350 
seerehimegi mimnternsy Io Pon I0E IB |e engl coum | 94 Cities 54116 53,320 53,311 52,806 
oT how a mutual tund investmen , 4 i 1 ’ 
operates, collecting dividends from 131 Stocks Sane Saas Ee Ome, ee Naini - , 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 000,000 omitted. 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 


agement, liquidity and convenience for tax| Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 

eis ase Closing Dow-Jones lms 1954 aaa 
Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular | Averages: July 7 July 8 July 9 July 12 July 13 High Low 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— | 30 Industrials .. 340.34 339.81 341.25 340.91 340.04 341.25 279.87 
features includes "The Stock Market," "Busi- | 20 Railroads ... 114.43 114.41 115.22 115.80 116.50 116.50 94.84 
ness at Work" and “Production Personalities." | 15 Utilities .... 59.06 59.19 59.15 ee ak ine 
ae — Saver—Descriptive circular for 65 Stocks — igs ‘ ‘ais ; 
the new midget folding machine, which can : . 

be operated by any office worker at a great Detalles at Oink Tae eat = yon eto genni 
saving in time and expense. Shares ke (000 omitted) yo a O12 rH ion 
Analysis of Plastics—Booklet by a N.Y.S.E. firm al ae ye 8 496 ‘428 586 552 ‘518 
giving latest data about chemical, rubber and | Number of Declines 410 459 323 . 350 408 
petroleum companies in which plastics are an | Number Unchanged 297 299 303 292 275 
important factor in investment potential. 


New Highs 1954 108 93 131 152 163 
Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on | New Lows 1954 5 5 7 2 4 


trading procedure and practice in this 24- | Bond Trading: 


page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average 100.67 100.69 100.71 100.84 100.87 
Municipal Bond Holders—Folder describes a | Bond Sales (000 omitted) $4,150 $3,600 $4,030 $4,620 $4,120 
“Watchi hyde gan tg a 1954 ’ 1954 

ed Sa soe Pe nent pees *Average Bond Yields: June9 Junelé6 ‘June23 June 30 July 7 High Low 


that may affect their holdings. ; ne —" a —" ya ” 
Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six | 3.504 3.496 3.513 3.506 3.861 3.473 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a pom cists adda : 

graphic service. 50 In ic caitite 4.93 4.92 4.90 4.77 ) 477 
Partnerships—A handy booklet discussing the | 39 Railroads . 5.84 5.83 5.86 5.78 : 5.78 
effects of the death of a partner on the con- | 30 Utilities i 4.93 491 . 4.83 483 
tinuity of the business. 


90 Stocks : 4.97 4.95 : 481 s 481 
— —— quarterly fore- | *Price-Earnings Ratios: %6 
cast of financial and business conditions includ- : c 10.99 11.02 / 11.38 ; 9. 
ing individual studies of 34 basic industries— ee , 7.91 7.93 t 8.00 . 5.20 
a 48-page brochure generously illustrated with | {ytilities c 14.20 14.28 ; 14.53 : 13.78 
appropriate charts. 


"First Fifty Years"—Golden anniversary book Se See 
of large industrial equipment manufacturer is 


available upon request on your business letter. | Lae Most Active Stocks — Week Ended July 13, 1954 


ory Shares —— Closing ——_, Net 

| f Traded July 6 July 13 Change 
Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 5 , ; 9 11 +1% 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn nig bn cate cases 4 20% +2% 
of the dial, the “FIREDANGERator" enables International Telephone & Telegraph... 124,900 191% +% 
a businessman to determine his fire risks in a Loew’s Incorporated 122,400 +1% 
few seconds. Pan American World Airways 112,600 1 








§$As of the following week. Estimated. 




















Whiskey Making from Grain to Glass — An | United States Steel 109,200 
interesting booklet on the distilling process 

from the original grain till, years later, the- 
product is in a glass. Booklets available where 
state laws permit. 


—%¥% 
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+ % 
Union Oil Company (California) 103,000 . 4 +.4 
General Electric —255 
Burlington Mills +1 % 
Radio Ccerporation 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 












































This is Part 17 of a tabulation which will cover all common mendation but a statistical record for reference. Earnings 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. It is not a recom- and dividend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1943-1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 “1950 1951 1952 1953 

Cosden Petroleum i er Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 23% 
DP jc ctsiaanee August, 1953 15 

+Earnings ..... $0.34 e$0.55 $0.59 $0.48 _ e$0.90 e$1.95  e$2.62 e$1.40 $2.58  e$2.56 $2.89 

7 Dividends .... Initial payment June 26 0.50 0.79 0.83 0.67 

Coty, !ne. ee 6 7% 13 14% 8% 5% 5% 6% 5% 4% 5 
DU uscnttaces 2% 5 6 7% 434 3% 3% 3% 4% 334 3% 

Earnings ..... $0.67 $0.63 $0.64 $0.82 D$0.08 $0.42 *tD$0.11 $0.55 $0.40 $0.52 $0.39 

Dividends 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.40 0.20 None None 0.25 0.25 0.15 0.15 

Coty | ternational ER eisecus 2% 5 7%, 7% 43% 3% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2 
ceceeuaune 11/16 1% 3% 4V, 2 1% 1 1% 2 1% 1% 

Eorrings ..... $0.25 $0.25 $0.35 $0.60 $0.54 $0.40 $0.26 $0.25 $0.32 $0.08 $0.24 

Dividends .... ] e N yy. ia E 2 0.20 10 0.10 0.10 




































































MO ASxcictece 5 < 5 K 38% 34% 
BE isccescscs 14% 1834 25% 31 WA 29 21% 22% 27% 28% 2516 
Earnings ..... $1.67 $2.35 $1.88 $3.41 $5.18 $6.43 $3.17 $6.48 $6.64 $3.96 $3.47 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.50 1.25 B75 2.60 3.00 ae 2.60 2.60 2.25 2.25 
Cream of Wheat | eee 23% 25% 34% 3534 30 24% 29% 30% 12% 27 27% 
Eee 16% 20 24 28 223 21 23 26% 10% 243% 25% 
Earnings ..... $1.72 $1.67 $1.73 $2.46 $2.02 $2.36 $2.42 $2.28 $1.92 $1.88 $1.89 
Dividends .... 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.85 1.85 1.85 
Crown Cork & Seal WD eixdnssccs 31 39 59% 62 45% 4414 $a “aes oP aa oeee 
pT Serer 18% 27% 37 32 313%4 39% re eas ? Se eens 
(After 2-for-1 split WOE Gacaeekss oa area Roe ieee aa 26% 19% 173% 22 19% 15% 
January, WE) ..ciscccces BM. sede veowss Sitar ws war err ery 17% 13% 12% 15 12% 10% 
Earnings ..... $1.09 $1.85 $1.51 $2.10 $3.00 $3.28 $1.22 $1.60 $2.54 $0.26 $0.81 
Dividends .... 0.37% 0.50 0.6214 0.75 0.80 1.25 A225 1.00 i223 0.50 0.15 
Crown Zellerbach Benen cencecccc 17 22% 30% 40% 34% 3456 30 4934 5734 66% 70% 
eee 11% 15% 20% 25 25 23% 20 27% 47% 48% 58% 
(After 2-for-1 split i. ener. ireieii eae core ack ees Sado cies “ ae Pee 35% 
pe ere WOE wikccwcces sa oie eee oe araacs aid aad i eA aes 26% 
Earnings ..... e$1.07 e$1.12 e$0.98 e$1.18 e$2.61 e$3.42 e$3.43 e$3.06 e$4.10 e$3.88 e$3.52 
Dividends .... 0.50 0.50 0.50 0. 0.85 1.00 1.00 10 4.35 1.60 1.65 
Crucible Steel ES 38 37% 52% 543% 37%4 2834 24 3434 47% 3934 33% 
WE Sicwcesoas 27% 28 3536 29 224% 20% 14 163% 31% 27 20% 
EBarnimes ..... $7.48 $5.23 $7.26 D$2.37 $1.12 $4.14 D$0.41 $9.74 $11.90 $6.13 $5.29 

Dividends .... 3.00 : f None N None 











Cuban-American Sugar Det Sccxdeced 14% 
Becerra. 7% 
Earnings ..... j$0.53 
Dividends .... 0.40 





21% 
13% 
j$6.13 
1.00 


17% 1634 22% 2434 
12% 12% 15% 1914 
j$4.27 j$3.02 j$4.49  j$3.66 
2.50 2.25 2.50 2.25 










20% 17 
15% 11% 
j$3.70 j$1.01 
3.25 1.00 














Cudahy Packing 





















MN, b2xGe ewes 25% 29% 51% 66 53% aa ceee 

MM wccecnaces 10% 22% 25% 35 31% ree wees are ia acs eee 

(After 3-for-1 split i: eae fae ere nee dasa 17% 133% 8% 10% 11 7% 8% 
September, 1947) ......... ee LT re ee wee 1214 7% 5% 7% 7% 5¥% 5% 
Earnings ..... k$2.03 k$1.86 k$1.37 k$4.06 k$4.32 k$0.36 kD$3.21 k$1.67 k$0.58 kD$5.02 k$0.06 

Dividends .... None 0.10 0.50 p0.13 0.82 0.60 0.30 None None None None 

Cuneo Press WO siccecicss 26% 30% 51 60 are ae tan Saras a 
(After 25% stock ME ddccanesue 18 22% 29% 35 a aes aeas wae ataara Aree 
dividend im 1945).......... GE Scadesacs Pana aera 24% 19% 17% 13% 13% 14% 12% 12% 
(After 2-for-1 split DO cncpasanus gatas adie ward 16% 16 11% 10% 9% 9% 9% 6% 
TONG SE Sb c veewincdeces Earnings ..... $1.24 $1.25 $2.25 $3.00 $2.82 $1.80 $1.01 D$0.32 $0.70 D$0.21 $0.91 
Dividends .... 0.60 0.60 0.60 1.17 1.25 1.00 , Nane None None 










































































Cunningham Drug Stores High ......... 23% 30% 53 82% 56 Pore auaa aaa mina Pee ane 
ee 17% 20% 28 45 39% oa 2 as iE ies ay 

(After 2-for-1 split | _ RRR ae ete ea wate 27% 25% 25% 26% 31% 32 341% 

October, 1947) .......... ME bivceucces cee erate anita a 24y% 1554 16 20 2 26% 27 

Earnings ..... j$1.34 j$1.46 j$1.59 j$3.12 j$3.01 j$3.71 j$3.71 j$3.87 j$4.41 j$4.02 j$3.99 

Dividends .... 0.62% 0.621% 0.62% 1.00 Ba3 112% 1.23 1.50 1.871% 1.75 473 

Curtis Publishing creer 7% 11% 24% 26 12% 13% 8% 10% 10% 8% 8% 

MW saccceeses 1% 5% 9 10 6% 7 4% 5 6% 6 53% 

Earnings ..... $0.40 $0.14 $0.02 $0.30 $0.61 $0.69 $0.64 $0.93 $0.54 $0.43 $0.60 

Dividends .... None None None None None None None None 0.20 0.20 0.20 

Curtiss-Wright ee 9% 7% 9 12% 6% 12% 9% 12% 12% 10 9% 

BBW cicciscces 5% 4% 5% 5% 44 43% 7 73% 84 734 6% 

Earnings ..... $1.42 $1.62 $2.98 $0.02 D$0.47 $0.46 $0.12 $0.77 $0.72 $1.02 $1.36 

Dividends .... 0.75 0.75 0.50 0.50 0.25 2.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.60 0.60 

Cutler-Hammer BM ....6.05- 26% 28% 37% 45 30% 31% 26% 32% 37% 44 43 

NE ic er sai 15% 21% 25% 25% 18% 21% 19% 22% 28 32% 31% 

Earnings ..... $2.54 $2.66 $1.94 $2.43 $4.82 $5.49 $4.11 $5.98 $6.12 $5.81 $5.69 

Dividends .... aia 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.40 2.50 2.50 2.50 

Dana Corp. POE icigensss 444% 48 83% 86% aa ee asks awa 

° Retaopee 32% 36% 47 73% see i a rae eat 

(After 3-for-1 split | waters ee ee 29 36 — ates eine wae 

Wc EEE” watidasecce cscs  bicceccesa mae 18 21 or ae Pans caw 

(After 6624% stk. div. | rere on 263% 30% 27 ea ites pee 

ee BO eaksgsiecs 19y% 19 22% ‘aus anus eats seu 

(After 6624% stk. div. I, aaveedecs Sara 15% 26% 37% 39% 40% 

Mawel, TG) ......06c.05. RU es xcaseccn eat ae ee ae eaaia eee 9 13% 25% 32 29% 

Earnings ..... i$0.85 i$0.78 i$1.35 i$0.26 i$3.13 i$4.30 i$3.18 i$5.01 i$4.34 i$3.73 1$4.35 

Dividends .... 0.36 0.36 0.36 0.36 0.42 0.60 0.90 4.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 

Darega Stores WO. so Sc ook 0 7% 13% 27% 34 234% 20% 15% 1914 177% 13 85% 

EE ode cian bes 334 6% 12% 17 13% 13% 11% 13% 12% 7h 4 

#Earnings ..... c$0.62 c$0.26 c$0.72 c$5.22 c$4.49 c$2.00 c$2.44 c$2.49 c$0.03 c$0.24 cD$0.88 

Dividends .... 0.50 0.30 0.50 0.80 p2.50 2.50 2.00 2.10 ~1.20 0.50 0.30 








© -12 months ended March 31, following year. 
Non-hs ended September 30. 
yea’ changed. tAdjusted for 20% 


Pris ed by C. J. O'BRIEN, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


k—12 months ended October 31. 


p-—Also paid 
stock dividend. #Adjusted for 1947 recapitalization. 


stock. 


e—12 months ended April 30. g—12 months ended June 30. 
q—Paid stock. 


t--6 months ended June 30. 


i—12 months ended 







j—12 
*Fiscal 


August 31. 
D— Deficit. 
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SMOKING PLEASURE ... PAST AND PRESE 




















Leading Products of 


| The comp etition P. LORILLARD COMPANY 


was smart! 


In the late 1700’s, the competition in the tobacco trade 
was keen. One of P. Lorillard’s competitors—one of the 
smartest we think—hit upon a clever scheme for improv- 
ing his products. 


‘“‘By observing,” he wrote one of his agents, “‘what kind 
of tobacco Lorillard buys at auction or at private sale, the 
right complexion of the leaf may be come at.” 


It was a bright idea, a sound and sensible stratagem. But 
it didn’t go far enough. For, after tobacco is purchased, it 
has to be cured, and cared for, and processed; and sold. 


It takes skill at all these operations to make the finest 
’ tobacco products. Skill comes from experience. And P. 
Lorillard Company, founded in 1760, has longer experi- 
ence than any other tobacco company . . . almost 200 
years,of it. ‘ 


That’s the reassurance that smokers get with every pack 
of OLD GOLD, regular and king size. They know it’s a 
cigarette you can trust .. . a treat you can trust. And it’s 
this reassurance that gives the P. Lorillard Company, and 
its stockholders, complete confidence in the future of 
their products. 


Cigarettes — 


*OLD GOLD 

*KENT 
EMBASSY 
MURAD 
HELMAR 


Smoking Tobaccos 


BRIGGS 

UNION LEADER 
FRIENDS 

INDIA HOUSE 


Cigars 


MURIEL 

HEADLINE 

VAN BIBBER 
BETWEEN THE ACTS 


Chewing Tobaccos 


BEECH-NUT 
BAGPIPE 
HAVANA BLOSSOM 


SL Leute Company 
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